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As Margaret Stokes says in the “Early Christian Art This bell is of iron coated with bronze. It is 614 inches 


in Ireland,” the “‘character of the arts introduced into Ire- 
land with Christianity was grafted upon and modified by 
the arts of Pagan Ireland.” A high degree of excellence 
in the art of metal work had been attained before the 
fourth and fifth centuries A. D. The small and scant 
specimens of cast bronze which have been found show 
both in design and workmanship a skill unsurpassed. 


high and from the top projects a handle 114 inches high. 
The handle is of iron let in by projecting spikes to perfora- 
tions in the ridge of the bell. It is rectangular, the dimen- 
sions being 47g by 37%. It is made of two iron plates 
bent at the corners and overlapped at the edges for rivet- 
ing. After the joints had been riveted the bell was con- 
solidated by the fusion of bronze into the joints and over 


IRISH ART METAL WORK. BOWL RINGS REPRODUCED IN STERLING SILVER. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ART. 


The Irish shrines, previous to the advent of the North- 
men in the eighth and ninth centuries, were particularly 
rich in ornamented metal articles, which proved an in- 
timate knowledge of tempering, stamping and engraving 
and a wonderful skill in design and execution. 

Brooches have been found in silver and in the case 
of the most noted—the Tara Brooch—a metal is used 
which is harder than silver and is a composition of copper 
and tin called “white bronze.” 

The most noted art relic yet discovered is the Shrine 
of St. Patrick’s Bell, which was made about 1400 years 
ago. The most remarkable fact about this specimen is 
that the reliquary in which it was enshrined in 1091 re- 
mained in the care of successive generations of the same 
family. From the beginning the charge was passed down 
from father to son, and when that family became extinct 
friendship assumed the labor of love and guarded the 
relic until it was finally deposited in the National Museum 
at Dublin, where it is now. 


the entire surface, both inside and outside. 
probably done by dipping into molten bronze. 

Two reasons advanced to explain this coating with 
bronze. First, it increased the sonorous quality of the 
bell, and second, it preserved the bell from corrosion, as 
the artificers of those days understood perfectly the 
durability of alloys having copper as a foundation. 

In 1091 a costly shrine was made to cover and pro- 
tect the bell which, according to tradition, had been pre- 
sented by St. Patrick to one of his disciples. This is also 
preserved in the National Museum. 

An appreciative idea of the skill of the early Irish 
workers in metals can be attained from a study of the 
coating of the bell. As already stated, the inside as well 
as the outside was covered with bronze. It is concluded 
this was accomplished by dipping, since the inequalities 
in the surface show that the coating followed all the im- 
perfections of the iron, the surface being uneven and in a 
certain sense rough. An important point is that the two 
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metals are bonded metallically. The exterior is carved. 

To compare this relic with modern work is impossible. 
But it is not too much to say that its duplication would 
tax the skill of the best brass founder of to-day. Re- 
move electricity, and its dependent electrodeposition, 
giving the workman nothing but a fire wherewith to ac- 
complish his task, and it is safe to assume he would 
experiment freely before perfecting his imitation. We 
know the metals were not united before the bell was 
shaped, but beyond that we can only conjecture as to 
the process or method pursued. 

The pagan Irish practiced the art of working in bronze, 
gold, silver and enamel from time immemorial, and at 
the time of St. Patrick the art had become highly de- 
veloped. Some of the relics found show a mastery of the 
metals and a skill and delicacy in their design which has 


SPECIMENS OF IRISH PLATE, 1757. 


never been surpassed and which is not even excelled at 
the present time. A striking peculiarity of these art works 
in metal is that the design never approaches the grotesque. 
They exhibit exceeding refinement, and are executed with 
a skill fully in keeping with the design. Evidently the 
artist and workman were imbued with the same spirit 
and love of the truly beautiful. 

The art reached its highest development during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries and then began to decline, 
owing to the general disorganization of society upon the 
advent of the Northmen with their barbarisms. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, 
has formed the nucleus of a collection of early Irish art 


TANKARD AND DRINKING CUPS. 


metal work. The museum has obtained copies of the 
three most remarkable as well as the most beautiful and 
elaborately ornamented objects in the National Museum, 
Dublin, namely, the Ardagh Chalice, the Tara Brooch 
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and the Cross of Cong. The Ardagh Chalice, together 
with a brooch, was found close to the village of Ardagh 


EARLY IRISH ART METAL WORK AT METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART. 


in the county of Limerick in 1868. It is an exquisite ex- 
ample of C&tic ornamentation; and, judging: from the 
design, the workmanship is of the end of the tenth cen. 
tury, the brooch being of a.somewhat later date. The 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


Tara Brooch, found in 1850 near Drogheda, is orna- 
mented with amber, glass and enamel and the character- 
istic Irish filigree of interlaced work. From its style it 
is known to be of the same date as the Ardagh Chalice. 
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The Cross of Cong, which is made of wood plated with 
metal and covered with elaborate ornamentation of pure 
Celtic design, was finished in 1103. 

The museum also has accurate copies, done in sterling 
silver, of several bowls. These are about 5 inches high 
by 4 in diameter and flare at both top and bottom. From 
the engravings here presented the design of these can be 
studied. One of the rings is shown supporting a large 
wooden bowl. This is supposed to have been the use to 
which they were put. In each case the execution is of the 
finest description and the design chaste, refined and ex- 
quisitely beautiful in every detail. 


PEWTER FINISH ON GAS AND ELECTRIC FIXTURES. 
By Georce O, THompson, 
For the benefit of those who are looking for some- 
thing that is pleasing and a little out of the ordinary 
run of finishes as applied to gas and electric fixtures 
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ILLEGAL HANDLING OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
(From Our British Correspondent.) 

Several matters of interest were dealt with in the 
annual report of the Birmingham Jewelers’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Association, which has recently been issued. 
Attention is called to the fact that during the year 
gold and silver of the estimated value of between 
£8,000 and £10,000 was offered for sale by suspicious 
persons in Birmingham and District. The matter is 
difficult to deal with, the report points out, under the 
existing laws, as suspected persons cannot be called 
upon to account for their possession of gold and silver, 
and it is feared that until adequate alterations in the 
laws have been made the evil will continue to grow. 
A bullion bill has been drafted, the main objection of 
which is to deal effectually with this matter, and it is 
hoped the bill if it becomes law will have the desired 
effect. 


IRISH BOWL RiNG WITH BOWL IN POSITION, 


the writer gives his method of producing what is 
known as the “pewter finish.” The article is first cut 
down in the buffing room after being freed from grease 
in potash and dried out in hot water and sawdust. It 
is then sand-blasted, after which it is given a quick run 
through the bright dip, rinsed thoroughly and im- 
mersed in a tin plating solution for about five minutes. 
It is afterward scratch brushed (wet) and lacquered. 


The original gun metal alloy is copper = 90% and 
tin 10%, but this alloy is seldom used. Other metals 
are generally added for various purposes. Lead is 
added up to 2%. This is done to make the metal turn 
easier; it breaks off in short chips in the lathe. Zinc 
is added up to 2%. This is done to make sounder 
castings ; when zinc is added to gun metal it makes it 
more fluid. For other ornamental brass castings for 
cabinet work and such like alloys of copper 70% and zinc 
30% and still cheaper alloys of copper 60% and zinc 40% 
are used. These alloys are much more easy to cast 
than the purely engineering alloys. 


A brass alloy will give a good casting of the same 
pattern at a much lower temperature than gun metal, 
because brass is more fluid than gun metal. 


With regard to the above item in the report it is 
rather curious that Birmingham is unfavorably situ- 
ated as compared with London and Manchester, to 
both of which cities an unlawful possession act has 
been made to apply, giving the police power in all 
suspected cases to call upon the suspects to give a full 
account of how they became possessed of the gold to 
which the suspicion attaches. No such power exists 
in Birmingham. As a matter of fact, all the gold and 
silver referred to in the report was disposed of to 
refiners and bullion dealers in a perfectly open manner. 

The ways of these illicit dealers are decidedly curi- 
ous. .For example, jewelers in a small way of busi- 
ness whose purchases of gold do not amount to more 
than £20 a week are in the habit of selling that amount 
of “scrap” to the refiners about every fortnight. In 
such a case it is perfectly clear that the scrap in the 
ordinary way would not reach this amount and that 
other supplies of gold are being received. Of course, 
under present circumstances neither the police nor the 
refiners can act upon mere suspicion. 

The ways of illicit melting have considerably 
changed since the old days when receivers of stolen 
gold and silver kept a “hot pot” or muffle going, into 
which the metal was dropped and quickly melted. 
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The modern method, where a man is dealing with a 
gold chain, is to obtain a large piece of pumice stone, 
scoop out a hole, lay in the chain and cover it with 
borax powder. Then with the aid of a gas light and 
a blow pipe he can reduce the chain to a solid Jump of 
gold in a few minutes, thus rendering the metal im- 
possible of identification and at the same time salable 
to a jeweler or refiner. 

Another matter dealt with by the report is the 
somewhat careless manner in which workmen are 
engaged without inquiry from their former employers. 
During the year several instances, it is said, have oc- 
curred in which workmen discharged under suspicious 
circumstances or who had left because they were too 
closely watched had been taken on without reference 
to former employers. 

The committee have had under consideration the 
question of taking action against manufacturers, fac- 
tors or shopkeepers selling electro-gilt goods marked 
“rolled gold.” But while they considered the sale of 
such goods constitutes a fraud the information re- 
ceived had not been sufficiently definite to justify 
action being taken. 


MAILING JEWELRY. 


A curious conflict has occurred with the post-office . 


over the practice of sending articles of jewelry 
through the post without registration. The matter 
has arisen owing to the action of the postmaster in a 
large northern town who called the attention of the 
secretary of the general post-office to the fact that 
large numbers of articles of jewelry were being sent 
through the post without registration. The practice 
seems to be associated with an increasing use of an 
“insurance” label issued by a certain firm which pro- 
tects the senders from total or partial loss of the con- 
tents of packages. The post-office official points out 
that senders of packets cannot be allowed to exercise 
any discretion in regard to their registration or to 
send them by ordinary post by waiving any claim to 
compensation if their property is not duly delivered. 
“The post-office in no way recognizes the right either 
of individuals or firms to evade this regulation, 
whether so-called ‘insurance’ labels are used or not.” 
The official finally threatens a surcharge of 4d. each 
for all such packets. It is believed that the post-office 
intends taxing on suspicion all unregistered packets 
which appear to contain jewelry. The matter is of 
great interest to Birmingham, where far more of these 
packets are handled than in any other town in the 
kingdom. But it is pointed out that the true remedy 
is for the G. P. O. to reduce its charge for registration, 
which is needlessly high, a reform which Mr. Henni- 
ker Heaton, M. P., has long been unsuccessfully en- 
deavoring to achieve. 


INFERIOR GOLD. 


The Birmingham Assay Office has lately been dis- 
playing considerable activity in dealing with offenses 
against the Assay Office Acts. A specially obnoxious 
kind of offense is the substitution of inferior gold 
upon parts of jewelry which as a whole have passed 
the standard. A case is still awaiting trial at Mon- 
mouth Assizes, to which a Plymouth jeweler has been 
committed on the allegation that he has removed 
18-carat gold from the shoulder of a ring which had 
passed the standard and had replaced the metal with 
9-carat gold. Evidence in this case was given by 
Arthur Westwood, one of the Birmingham assay 
masters. 
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VALUABLE JEWELRY COLLECTION, 


Some very valuable jewelry has changed hands 
lately in connection with the sale of the Massey-Main- 
waring collection at Christie’s, London. A large por- 
tion of this was on view for many years at Bethnal 
Green Museum and also at South Kensington. Very 
high prices were realized, £3,700 being paid for an 
emerald, pearl and brilliant necklace and £5,200 for an 
emerald brilliant and pearl tiara. The sum of £4,700 
was paid for a five-row necklace composed of 471 grad- 
uated pearls. 


BIRMINGHAM ASSAY WORK. 


The Birmingham Assay Masters have issued their 
tabular statement of the work of the Assay Office dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1907. For the purpose of 
comparison the return also includes the figures for 
each year since 1886. We extract the following table: 

1887. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 
Gold wares 
assayed & 
marked — 
ounces.... 
Gold wares 
assayed & 
broken — 
ounces.... 
Silver wares 
assayed & 
marked — 
ounces.... 
Silver wares 
assayed & 
broken — 
ounces.... 
Number of 
gold and 
silver wares 
entered for 
assaying. . 3,064,597 
Number of 
assays 
made ... 106,678 


108,233 320,572 323,610 349,308 371,036 


1,537 2,500 2,001 2,735 2,766 


858,662 3,682,920 3,680,065 3,838,482 3,720,804 


. 1,834 1,765 1,187 1,565 2,130 


13,081,116 12,345,634 12,894,981 12,693,726 


401,132 413.636 423,975 460,316 


DISTILLING METALS. 


Prof. Moissan, by means of the electric furnace, suc- 
ceeded in distilling copper with great ease, gold being 
somewhat more refractory than copper, while the 
platinum metals are still more difficult to distil. The 
metals of the iron group are vaporized at the tempera- 
ture of the furnace and also boron, carbon, titanium 
and silicon. Thus the author has now shown that all 
substances are volatile at about 2,500°, and this is 
therefore the highest limit of the temperature of the 
sun, which must in reality lie some hundreds of de- 
grees lower than this limit, as most of the elements of 
which it can be shown by spectral analysis to consist 
are volatile at a lower temperature——Chemical En- 
gineer. 


It would be a good thing if gun metal and other 
alloys used in engineering brass foundries were stand- 
ardized and one mixture were used generally for simi- 
lar purposes, instead of nearly every foundry using 
their own mixtures. Very often the composition of 
the mixture is considered a trade secret, but any com- 
petent analyst can find out the composition, 


The larger the casting the lower can be the casting 
temperature, but neither brass, gun metal or copper 
should be poured pasty. 
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THE REFINING OF LEAD. 
By Lincotn Burrows. 


Lead, as reduced from its ores, contains much ar- 
senic, antimony, copper, silver and sometimes gold. 
For its use in the arts it must be refined before be- 
coming of any value, as these impurities vary from ™% 
to 12 per cent. The work of the refinery is not only 
to effectively and cheaply reclaim this silver and gold, 
but to make out of this base bullion a pig lead of not 
less than 99.9 per cent purity and salable products of 
many of the impurities. 

The first step in refining by any process is the soft- 
ening of the lead. By this the impurities held in solu- 
tion by the lead in the blast furnace are removed so 
as not to interfere with the de-silverization. The soft- 
ening is accomplished by heating with full access of 
air to a red heat and thus convert to oxides the metals 
alloyed with the lead but more easily oxidized, such 
as tin, arsenic and antimony. The oxides combining 
with some lead oxide are drawn off as drosses and the 
metals recovered. 

The three principal methods of refining are the Pat- 
tinson, Parkes and electrolytic. 


THE PATTINSON PROCESS. 


The Pattinson process depends upon the fact that if 
silver bearing lead is melted and cooled down almost 


ORIGINAL LADLES FOR SKIMMING AND DRAINING CRYSTALS 
IN PATTINSON PROCESS. 


bismuth and nickel are concentrated in the liquid or 
rich lead and the arsenic in the crystals, while the 
copper is evenly distributed in both. 

The plant consists of 8 to 15 spherical kettles hold- 
ing from 6 to 15 tons each, heated directly. In a cen- 
tral kettle the base bullion is melted down and drossed 
if necessary. The fire is then withdrawn and placed 
under the next kettle. The melt is allowed to cool, 
the cooling being hastened by a stream of water 
spraying on the surface of the lead. The crystals 
constituting two-thirds of the batch are removed to 
the next kettle to the right and the liquid lead con- 
stituting the balance is ladled into the kettle to the 
left. The kettles are heated and to the kettle on the 
right, being two-thirds full of crystals, one-third of 
lead of the same content in silver is added, and to the 
kettle on the left, being one-third full of rich lead, is 
filled with two-thirds of rich lead having the same 
tenor of silver. The first operations are then repeat- 
ed, the crystallizations being carried on in the same 
way. The lead in the kettles to the right decrease in 
silver, while the kettles to the left are carrying lead 
increasing in silver until the limit of 650 ounces is 
reached. The rich lead is then cupelled to separate 
the lead and silver, the lead being recovered in the 
form of litharge. The lead from the crystals contain- 
ing now about .0004 per cent silver is cast into pigs 
and is ready for shipment. 

THE PARKES PROCESS. 

The Parkes process is founded on the truth that if 1 
to 2 per cent of zinc is added to lead containing silver 
it will deprive the lead of its silver by forming an 
alloy which, being less fusible than lead and having a 
lower specific gravity, will become hard and float on 
the surface, where it can be removed, and the lead 


ARRANGEMENT OF KETTLES IN PATTINSON PROCESS. 


to its fusing point, crystals of lead will separate that 
are much poorer in silver than the original lead. The 
crystals are removed and more lead of the same con- 
tent of silver is added. There results from these 
crystallizations a large amount of refined lead free 
from or containing only a small amount of silver 
ready for the market and a small amount of rich lead 
which is cupelled. This process of crystallization can 
be carried on until the rich lead assays 650 ounces to 
the ton. With this amount of silver the lowest melt- 
ing point is reached. On the other hand, lead alloys 
containing 30 to 50 per cent silver have a higher melt- 
ing point than lead free from silver. 

The process is conducted according to two systems 
called the method of thirds and the method of eighths. 
In the first two-thirds of the lead contained in the 
kettle are withdrawn as crystals, while one-third re- 
mains as liquid lead. The crystals will then be one- 
half as rich in silver and the liquid twice as rich as the 
original lead. In the second method seven-eighths 
are taken as crystals and one-eighth remains as the 
liquid lead. The second method is only applied to 
low grade bullion. By this process of the metals 
commonly found in the base bullion the antimony, 


containing but little zinc is thus purified and ready 
for use. 

Before zinc added to the base bullion can take up 
silver it combines with the copper and gold contained 
in the lead. By the use of zinc a market lead low in 


tions of zinc small amounts of gold can be concen- 
trated into a separate crust, with some little silver, 
and extracted at a profit. There is some difference of 
opinion as to which combines first with the zinc, but 
it seems that it must be the gold, because pig leads 
never contain gold but always contain copper. With 
very impure base bullions five additions of zine can be 
made without removing anything but the impurities 
without any silver. Arsenic not only retards desil- 
verization but prevents to some extent the formation 
of the crust. Copper unites with the silver and zinc. 
Bismuth remains with the lead and is thus indifferent 
to the zincing. From the effect that foreign metals 
have on the desilverization it is easily seen that all 
base bullion must be softened before desilverization 
can be attempted. 

From the softening furnace the lead is tapped 
(when cool enough) directly into the desilverizing 
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kettle, a cast-iron kettle holding about 30 tons. This 
kettle has been whitewashed and heated to the point 
that a splinter of wood ignites readily when thrown in. 
The whitewashing facilitates the removal of the silver 
crusts that adhere to the sides of the kettle on cooling. 
It is heated to prevent cracking. 

Small amounts of dross are always formed and this 
is skimmed off before the zinc is added. The amount 
of zinc to be added depends on the purity of the lead 
and the silver it contains. It has not been possible so 
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RETORT FOR THE DISTILLATION OF ZINC IN PARKES PROCESS. 


far in practice to remove the silver with a single zinc- 
ing—three or four being necessary. But it is the aim 
to remove as much as possible in a single crust and 
thus obtain the full value of the zinc. This is done by 
first adding enough zinc to remove the gold and cop- 
per with a small amount of silver, then adding the 
bulk of the zinc which takes up enough silver to form 
the first silver crust. One or two more additions of 
zinc will entirely desilverize the lead. But the zinc 
contained in these two crusts will combine with more 
silver and so they are used in the first desilverizing, 
two-thirds of the zinc in these crusts being available 
as new zinc. Any crust assaying 60 ounces or less 
goes back into the kettles. The first crust ought 
never to contain less than 2,000 ounces to the ton, the 
second will contain from 20 to 30 ounces, while the 
third will carry about one-half ounce. 

The zinc is added as slab zinc on the top of the lead 
and when melted stirred in by means of a long stirrer 
having a perforated disk at the end. This serves to 
bring the zinc into intimate contact with the lead; this 
stirring lasts for one-half hour. It is then cooled and 
as the crust forms it is removed by a skimmer. The 
crusts go to the retorts for the removal of zinc. The 
desilverized lead to the reverberatory furnace to re- 
move the zinc it has taken up, usually about 60 per 
cent, and also any arsenic or antimony that may have 
been in the zinc. The crusts are mixed with charcoal 
to form a non-oxidizing atmosphere and heated to a 
white heat in a retort fitted with a condenser for the 
recovery of the zinc. After eight hours the condenser 
is removed and the rich bullion is tapped into a mold 
and cupelled. 

The cupellation has for its object the final and com- 
plete separation of the silver and lead. It consists of 
melting and heating in a reverberatory furnace the 
argentiferous lead till litharge forms on its surface. 
This runs off in part and part sinks into the bed of the 
furnace. The silver having no affinity for oxygen, re- 
mains behind in the metallic state. The oxidation of 
the lead is made by a blast playing over its surface, 
but is also assisted by the litharge when formed which 
takes up oxygen and gives it off again to the lead and 
its impurities. The bed of the furnace is made with a 
channel to allow the litharge to run off. 
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When the furnace has been charged and the lead 
melted down the blast is turned on and any dross that 
arises skimmed off. The temperature is then lowered 
and kept lowered till near the end of the operation, 
when it is increased to drive off the last traces of lead, 
which is shown by the brightening of the button. 
The blast is then shut off and the litharge channei 
closed with a ball of clay. First warm and then cold 
water is played into the furnace and the crude silver 
removed and cleaned. This crude silver is refined by 
either melting down in a crucible with a blast of air, 
adding bone ash to stiffen the impurities and drawing 
them off or by adding silver sulphate to the melted 
silver which form lead and bismuth sulphates. When 
silver sulphate is added to melted silver the silver 
boils up and the lead and bismuth sulphates form a 
slag which is stiffened and drawn off. After two or 
three additions the silver is considered fine. The test 
being to dissolve some in nitric acid, adding an excess 
of ammonia, no precipitate should form on standing 
six hours. The litharge formed during the operation, 
as well as the bed of the furnace, is broken up and 
sent to the blast furnace for reduction. 


THE ELECTROLYTIC PROCESS 


of lead refining i$ conducted by electrolyzing a solu- 
tion of lead fluo-silicate containing an excess of fluo- 
silicic acid. The solution is made by treating quartz 
with hydro-fluoric acid and then adding white lead. 

This solution is allowed to stand in a settling tank 
till any lead sulphate or fluoride has precipitated, fil- 
tered and run into the electrolyzing tanks. Lead fluo- 
silicate is very soluble in water and there is never any 
danger of its crystallizing. The solution as ordinarily 
used contains about 6 per cent lead and 15 per cent 
fluo-silicic acid. The anodes are the lead to be re- 
fined; the cathodes are cast-iron plates upon which 
lead has been deposited. In the Canadian Smelting 
Works at Trail, B. C., the tanks are 86” long, 32” wide 
and 40” deep, receiving 22 anodes with an area of 850 
sq. in. exposed to the electrolyte on each side and 23 
cathodes. With a current of 4,000 amp., 750 Ibs. of 
refined lead is delivered per day from each tank. The 
cathodes are hoisted from the tanks and taken to the 
casting kettle, while the anodes holding all the impuri- 
ties, including the gold and silver, are washed, stripped 
and the impurities dried and reduced in the usual way. 

The fault with most lead made by electrolysis has 
been a tendency for the lead to come down spongy and 
thus lack density, but in this process by suspending 
glue in the electrolyte and thus giving it a reducing 
action lead is deposited having the same specific grav- 
ity as cast lead. 

The electrolytic process is the only one that will 
completely remove bismuth, but it will not remove 
tin. As base bullion rarely contains tin, this fault is 
not serious. From a hygienic standpoint this method 
is greatly to be preferred over the others. 

In this country practically all the pig lead is refined 
by the Parkes or zinc method. 


The best hot rolling alloys contain 61 to 62% copper, 
but cheaper alloys are made with 56 to 60% copper. 
The best mixture to resist corrosion contains 61.5% 
copper and about 0.2% tin or iron. When 1% tin is 
added to yellow metal the alloy known as naval brass 
is obtained. It contains: Copper, 62%; zinc, 37%; 
tin, 1%. In the yellow metal alloys the lead is pres- 


ent, combined with a portion of the alloy, and this is 
the reason that the alloy can be rolled hot. 
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PRODUCTION OF COPPER, SPELTER AND LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 1906. 


The United States Geological Survey has issued pre- 
liminary statements showing the producton of copper, 
spelter and lead in this country for the year 1906. 


COPPER. 


According to statistics collected by L. C. Graton the 
production of copper was 906,591,947 pounds, which 
was an increase of about 18,000,000 pounds, or 2 per 
cent over the production for 1905. In the following 
table the production is apportioned to the States in 
which the metal was mined: 

Production of Copper in the United States in 1906. 


Lake Coper and Fine Copper Content of Blister. 
State. 


Pounds fine. State. Pounds fine. 
8,685,646 New Mexico....... 7,009,842 
262,566,103 North Carolina 582,2 
28,153,202 Oregon ............ 545,859 
7,427,253 Tennessee 17,800,442 
Massachusetts ...... Vermont 11,694 
Michigan ........... 229,695,730 Washington ........ 290,823 
54,347 Wyoming .......... 106,177 
........... 283,485,517 — 


Of this amount 816,386 pounds in blister were pro- 
duced in foreign smelters from material exported from 
the United States. To offset this 54,543,116 pounds 
were produced as blister in domestic smelters from 
foreign ore, concentrates and matte, while blister im- 
ported from foreign sources containing 136,826,906 
pounds of fine copper was electrolytically refined in 
this country. 

The production of electrolytic copper, based on 
actual returns from refineries was as follows: 

Production of Electrolytic Copper in 1906. 


Pounds. 
Electrolytic copper from materials of domestic origin. 648,614,592 
Electrolytic copper from materials of foreign origin. 191,370,022 


830,984,614 

The domestic production includes 24,017,833 pounds 
lake copper, which was refined electrolytically, and a 
very small quantity recovered from scrap. The pro- 
duction of casting copper refined by the furnace pro- 
cess was 28,345,263 pounds; this does not include. lake 
copper. The total production of refined copper of 
domestic origin is shown as follows: 


Total electrolytic copper 


Production of Refined Copper in 1906. 


Pounds. 

Lake (exclusive Lake electrolytic).................. 205,608, 382 


Complete returns show that the following stocks 
were on hand at the lake and electrolytic refineries: 


Stocks of Copper at Refineries. 


Pounds. 
. 118,244,028 
92,470,792 


Stocks depleted during 25,773,236 


These figures do not include undelivered sales and 
stocks carried by customers have been omitted. In 
addition to the above there were at smelters or re- 
fineries blister copper to the amount of 100,630,245 
pounds. 

The consumption of refined copper was about 680,- 
000,000 pounds as compared with about 600,000,000 


pounds in 1905. This is in addition to the quantity, 
about 500,000,000 pounds, which was recovered from 
old copper, drosses, etc., and re-entered the market in 
the form of casting copper. 
SPELTER. 

The statistics for spelter were collected by J. M. 
Boutwell and show that the production was as follows 
in 1906, the increase over the previous year being 


about 10.3: 


Tons of 

2,000 Ibs. 

Eastern and Southern, 29,930 
Kansas . .129,564 
Missouri . 11,077 
Total . . -224,770 


The was as in “1906: 


Consumption of Spelter in the United States in 1906. 


Supply: tons.— 

Withdrawn: 

Total withdrawn 8,495 
Apparent domestic 221,781 


LEAD, 


The following report, also by Mr. Boutwell, shows 
the production of refined lead, which embraces all de- 
silverized lead produced at works in this country and 
the pig lead recovered from the Mississippi Valley 
ores. It is exclusive of 10,546 tons of anitominal lead 
reported by refineries. About 25,000 tons of pig lead 
derived from Mississippi ores was desilverized and is 
therefore included under desilverized lead and not 
under soft lead. These totals have been compiled 
from actual returns made to the bureau from all known 
refineries in the United States: 

Production of desilverized 313,886 
Production of soft lead 


Total production of refined 404,669 


The following table of consumption includes end 
products only. Stocks, both domestic and foreign, 
and production are in terms of refined lead; imports 
and exports are in finished state; antimonial lead is in 
marketable form and lead in ores and bullion is ex- 
cluded. The figure for refined and antimonial lead 
and for domestic stocks are based upon direct returns 
from all known operating refineries and from all 
known smelters treating lead ores from the Mississippi 
Valley. All other figures are from statistics compiled 
by the Bureau of Commerce and Labor: 


Consumption of Spelter in 1906. 


Supply: 
Stock, domestic, beginning of year............... 3,975 
Stock, foreign, beginning of year................ 56 
Total production, refined lead..................4: 404,669 
Total production, antimonial lead............... 10,546 
Imports, foreign refined ............. 11,763 


Total available ........ . .431,009 
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Withdrawn: 


Stock, domestic, close of 4,571 
Stock, foreign, in bond, close of year........... 64 
Refined in bond from foreign base bullion and 
Lead in manufactures exported under drawback.. 1,516 


Apparent consumption of lead in the United States in 


Quantity. Per cent. 
8,44 
Idaho furnished 117,117 tons, Missouri 111,075 tons, 
Utah 56,260 tons and Colorado 50,497 tons, the total 
from domestic ores having been 347,695 tons. 


Increase in consumption in 1906........ 


METHOD OF CASTING ALUMINUM ALLOYS. 


A new method of casting aluminum alloys has been 
patented by William A. McAdams, of Bay Shore, 
N. Y., July 9, 1907. In casting aluminum alloys, for 
example an alloy composed of aluminum, zine and 
copper, the object is to maintain the strength of the 
casting and at the same time employ moulds made of 
finely granulated material such as sand. It has been 
found that a high degree of tensile and compression 
strength in castings of this alloy is obtained in great 
part by rapidly removing the heat from the molten 
metal after it has been poured. Metal moulds have 
been used for this purpose, but they are expensive. 
The new invention provides for the removal of the 
heat at the proper rate from the molten metal and at 
the same time use moulds made up of finely granu- 
lated material handled in the same manner as sand 
moulds. 

The inventor thus describes his process: 


“In practice I take finely subdivided carborundum 
and crystallized sugar, also finely subdivided, in the 
proportion of about ten pounds of carborundum to 
twelve ounces of sugar and thoroughly mix them to- 
gether, spraying with water sufficient to reduce the 
mass to a plastic state of sufficient stiffness to retain 
its position when pressed into form around the pattern 
of the article to be cast. On pouring the molten metal 
into this mold the sugar will cement the carborun- 
dum into a solid body and the carborundum thus 
cemented into a solid body will rapidly remove the 
heat from the molten metal which is to form the cast- 
ing. It is found, furthermore, that the thickness of 
the solid body formed about the casting will bear the 
proper relation to the thickness of the casting through- 
out its several parts so that the heat will be removed 
at the proper rate from the thicker as well as the thin- 
ner parts of the casting. 

“While the mixture above referred to will serve to 
remove the heat from the casting at the proper rate, I 
prefer to introduce into the mixture a certain percent- 
age of yellow clay in a finely subdivided state, for ex- 
ample, about ten ounces of the clay to ten pounds of 
the carborundum and twelve ounces of sugar. This 
clay prevents the sugar and carborundum from clog- 
ging the sieve and gives molding qualities to the 
mixture.” 


Large works which have their own chemist will find 
it to their advantage to test their stores. A competent 
chemist should be able to advise on these matters as 
well as on the purity of metals. 


A HAND-MADE COPPER NAIL. 


The accompanying photo plate shows one of the 
original hand made copper nails which was used in 
the fastenings of the United States frigate “Constitu- 
tion,” which won fame in the War of 1812. The ves- 
sel is now being rebuilt at the Boston Navy Yard and 
when finished will be a floating nautical museum re- 
stored as she sailed the seas in the past. The nail 
shown in the engraving is another one of the monu- 
inents to the permanency of copper. Though half of 
it is covered with a beautiful natural corrosion of 


COPPER NAIL FROM THE “CONSTITUTION.” 


verde antique, the body of the nail is apparently as 
sound as the day it was driven into the oaken timbers. 
It is needless to say that no hand made nails will be 
put into the rebuilt “Constitution” and for that matter 
the most of the original small copper fastenings were 
taken out and replaced with ordinary iron rivets when 
the vessel was last rebuilt in the early 50’s. We trust 
that the new fastenings hold together and last as long 
as the hand made copper nails of one hundred years 
ago. 


BRONZE THIEVES. 


Small thieves understand perfectly the market value 
of bronze in any shape and they know that brass, copper 
and bronze scrap can be readily sold in all the large cities. 
Several years ago a statue of Peter Cooper was erected 
just south of the Cooper Union building. The base car- 
ried an inscription in bronze letters, which were attached 
as securely as possible to the stone. This statue is in a 
small park open to the public at all hours. It has been 
found impossible to keep the inscription perfect, as the 
letters were pried off almost as soon as put on. Now the 
same breed of rascals have discovered that the coal chutes 
and hydrants of the new Hall of Records are of bronze 
and they have been stolen. The Hall of Records is a 
public building erected and owned by the city of New 
York; the thieves, therefore, probably thought they 
owned a portion of the structure as citizens of the town, 
and they would take their portion now. But the gratitude 
supposed to abide in the breast of criminals toward those 
who helped them was lacking in the case of the Peter 
Cooper statue. Their action toward the effigy of their 
benefactor was more to be despised than that of the 
rogues who substituted iron for bronze in the fittings 
of the Pennsylvania State Capitol building. 


The mineral resources of Burma have never been 
fully developed, but the most valuable at present are 
rubies, jade and amber, tin, coal, gold and marble. 
The larger part of the world’s supply of rubies comes 
from Burma. These are obtained by mining in the 
ruby district, which lies eighty miles northeast of 
Mandalay. 


The retiring director of the United States Mint, 
George E. Roberts, has made a careful study of the 
stock of gold carried in the United States Treasury 
and banks and found the amount to be $1,472,995,209. 
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MATERIAL FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


At the recent meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers was a paper on the above sub- 
ject by Elwood Haynes. After speaking of several 
varieties of steel, he mentions the non-ferrous alloys. 


BRONZE, 


The use of bronzes in the motor car must necessarily 
be restricted to parts requiring low rigidity, and usually 
also moderate strength. While it must be admitted that 
samples of bronzes can be made that approach closely 
to fairly good grades of steel in tensile strength, elastic 
limit, and contraction of area, it must also be remem- 
bered that the modulus of rigidity of iron and steel is 
about 28,000,000 pounds, for example, while that of 
bronze is only about 15,000,000 pounds. This means that 
a bar of bronze of a given size and form, under given 
conditions, will deflect nearly twice as much under the 
same load as a similar bar of iron or steel. 

Notwithstanding the above objection, the readiness 
with which bronze lends itself to the production of cast- 
ings of various parts, and its freedom from crystalliza- 
tion under dynamic stress, has led to its introduction 
into many of the minor parts of the motor car, such as 
small hand levers, carburetters, tubing, crank cases, gear 
cases, etc. In general it may be said that it is suitable 
for the small levers such as those used for controlling 
the sparking mechanism, etc. Another use for this metal 
is in bearings, although these require a decidedly dif- 
ferent composition from that used for levers or crank 
cases, 

The parts requiring strength are usually made from 
nickel bronze, phosphor bronze, manganese bronze, or 
aluminum bronze, while the bearing bronzes are com- 
posed usually of lead, tin, and copper in various propor- 
tions. Under this latter head come also the so-called 
babbitt metals, which vary greatly in their composition, 
some of them being composed of lead, copper, tin, and 
antimony; others of lead, tin, zinc, and antimony, and 
still others of lead, tin, and antimony. Besides the above 
alloys, pure copper is used to a considerable extent in 
the construction of radiators, gasolene tanks, etc. It is 
well adapted for the construction of radiators, since it 
can easily be soldered; is one of the best conductors of 
heat, and is readily formed into almost any shape on 
account of its malleability, ductility, and comparative 
softness. 

ALUMINUM. 


Aluminum is now used very largely in automobile con- 
struction, and it is a significant fact that it was first intro- 
duced into the automobile in America, though the French 
used it to some extent quite early for a few minor parts 
of their machines. Pure aluminum is used only for a 
few special purposes, and even then to a limited extent, 
most notably for tubing and radiators. It is very well 
adapted for the latter purposes in many respects, but the 
comparative difficulty experienced in soldering it is some- 
thing of a drawback. On the other hand, when alloyed 
with copper, or some other metal giving it increased 
hardness and elasticity, it is well adapted for various pur- 
poses, such as seats, gear cases, crank cases, dashes, and 
various other parts of the car. Its extreme lightness, 
together with the ease with which it may be machined, 
and the facility with which it may be cast, renders it 
very useful for many parts of the machine. 

An alloy of zinc and aluminum seems to have consider- 
able rigidity and elasticity, as well as high tensile 
strength. It is also cheaper than the aluminum copper 
alloy, but experiments made by the writer indicate that 
this alloy is not safe if subjected to repeated vibrations, 
since it seems to fatigue rapidly and sooner or later 
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breaks off short. For example, a half-inch square bar 
made of an alloy of aluminum and zine withstood only 
about 15,000 vibrations before breaking, while an alloy 
of copper and aluminum withstood 1,600,000 vibrations 
of the same amplitude and frequency without breaking 
or showing any signs of injury, except a very slight set. 

Aluminum also forms a very light alloy with mag- 
nesium, which, however, is too expensive for ordinary 
use, and is somewhat difficult to handle in quantity. A 
number of other alloys of aluminum have been prepared, 
and to some extent used in automobile construction, the 
most notable perhaps of which is an alloy of tungsten 
and aluminum, which has been used to a considerable 
extent abroad. 

The use of bronze should be restricted largely to minor 
parts; the reducing gear wheels, small levers, etc., can 
be made of phosphor bronze, while the bearings should 
te of some good composition bronze. 


MEANING OF TESTS IN GALVANIZING. 
By W. L. Cuurcuite. 


The U. S. Government and other large consumers of 
galvanized products usually submit these goods, before 
acceptance, to a test that consists in immersing the articles 
in a standard solution of sulphate of copper for I minute, 
then rinsing with water and wiping dry. This process 
is repeated four or five times if the requirements are ex- 
ceptionally rigid, though ordinarily three immersions are 
considered a sufficient test. The test indicates by deposit- 
ing copper on the sample if the work is insufficiently or 
improperly coated. 

The standard solution recently in use consisted of com- 
mercial sulphate of copper crystals in water, the solution 
to have a specific gravity of 1.185 at 75 degrees Fahr. 


RE-TINNING FOUNTS OF TUBULAR LANTERNS. 
By W. L. 


To re-tin the founts of tubular lanterns the coating 
is generally desired to be as heavy as the tinned sheets 
from which the articles were originally made and which, 
in the process of drawing and stamping, has been largely 
removed or thinned by the stretching of the metal. 

For convenience in handling first string or thread the 
founts on iron wire of sufficient diameter to enable the 
work to be handled and swung freely, immerse in boil- 
ing hot potash or lye solution of about '% pound 
to the gallon of water to remove the grease and dirt, 
rinse in water and then dip the work in a_ solution 
composed of muriatic acid in which zine has been dis- 
solved to saturation; shake off the surplus solution; then 
dip the work in a bath of molten tin, holding it submerged 
until it has acquired the temperature of the bath. It 
should then be withdrawn and violently shaken and swung 
to throw off the surplus metal. It is then plunged into 
kerosene and dried by passing through boiling water and 
rolling .in sawdust. 

Should the work on being withdrawn from the oil show 
yellow from the tin being too hot, this stain can be re- 
moved by dipping quickly in the potash solution; but as 
this is liable to dull the appearance of the tin, it is better 
to use a weak solution of muriatic acid in water for the 
purpose. 


Lead and tin can be obtained very pure. Good 


brands of commercial lead contain 99.95% lead and is 
Lead is the purest metal which is 
contain 


often even purer. 


made commercially. 
99.8% pure tin. 


Good brands of tin 
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A CHEAP AND USEFUL RECEIPT FOR “BRONZE DIP.” 
By P. H. StrepmMan. 


For the last 30 years I have used this dip almost every 
day. I was experimenting with various dips for sev- 
eral days and struck this one. The cost is trifling and 
the colors obtainable are without number. For outside 
work without lacquer it is the best finish for durability 
I have ever tried, that is for brass and copper. In 
bronzing bright brass with any dark color it is desirable 
to color the brass as near the finished color as possible. 
The different alloys composing various articles, lamps, 
chandeliers, etc., will not take the color desired unless a 
strong acid dip is used, and then only one color can be 
obtained. 

Take 13 pieces of stamped brass, all the same pattern 
and alloy, and dip them in the bright acid dip (do not dip 
finished work before bronze dipping them). Remove one 
and dip the 12 remaining pieces again; remove another 
and dip the rest, and so on until the last one which will 
have had 13 dips. Put the 13 in a row and note the 
many beautiful shades of color. These colors are not 
durable—that is, they lose their bright look and turn 
dark with age, which does not make them less valuable 
for body color for bronzing work. If a durable color is 
desired on polished brass work, after each dip rub the 
article, while wet, with a little whiting on a cloth, or the 
bare hand is best. The hand must be clean as well as 
the article to be colored. 

Take for instance a lamp. The base is cast brass; the 
spun work low brass; the stem brass tubing, and the 
font stamped brass. In that case you select the spun 
work, as that contains more copper and colors quicker 
than the other pieces. Give that piece two or three dips 
for a sample color. Now dip the other pieces until they 
reach the desired color, and lacquer the same as for 
brass work, with plain or colored lacquer. For colored 
cast brass I dip two or three times, dry, and scratch 
brush dry, not wet. Pick out the light colored pieces, dip 
again, and repeat until all the pieces are the same tone. 

When this dip is several days old it loses its bright 
red and blue color; after that only light and dark orange 
can be obtained, which are very useful for many kinds 
of work and make an excellent body color for real bronze 
finish, 

Take a stone crock and make sure it is clean. Put 
in any quantity of cold water. Add a few lumps of sul- 
phuret of potassium and twice as much hyposulphite of 
soda and in less than five minutes your dip is ready to 
work. Now add a little potash from the potash kettle, 
only one or two ounces. The object of this is to neutralize 
any acid that may be carried with the articles colored— 
acid ruins the dip. Take the article to be colored and 
wet it. I often rub a little whiting with a soft brush 
over the article to remove anything that may be left on 
from the potash kettle. Dip once, keeping the article in 
motion for two or three seconds; then dip in a weak acid 
solution. That develops the color. Dip in the tub that 
is used to rinse work dipped in bright acid dip, because 
it is handy if a separate acid dip crock is used. A little 
sulphate of copper should be added, but the rinsing tub is 
the best. Wasting some of the dip does not matter. 

By rubbing the high lights with a little whiting before 
each dip, a pleasing color effect is produced, leaving the 
deep parts darker and duller. When a new dip is made, 
the crock that contains the sulphur dip must be perfectly 
clean. If any of the white precipitate that clings to 
the crock remains the working of the dip is impaired. A 
weak solution colors as well as a strong one. We often 
add large quantities of water and pour it on work too 
large to dip. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE “CIRE PERDUE” PROCESS. 
By D. J. LEMAL. 


I also wish to contribute my mite of knowledge on 
“Cire Perdue” casting to the readers of THE Mera 
Inpustry, as I would like to see this country making 
more headway with this beautiful work, which the 
French and Chinese excel in. Although we have as 
much material resources, | am afraid we have less 
patience and perseverance. Most of us are trying to 
do away with pure beeswax by replacing it with ozo- 
kerite or paraffine and secretly with other composi- 
tions. At the present time several concerns are ex- 
perimenting with all sorts of materials. If we kept 
closer to the process and material of the Greek we 
would make more headway. They used pure bees- 
wax that would give no residue and their molds were 
of clay. Their successors, who accomplished good 
work, were the ones who used pure beeswax and made 
their molds by a number of coats of brick dust (not 
necessarily fire brick but red bricks), followed by 
layers coarser and coarser each time until the thick- 
ness for proper strength to hold the mold together was 
attained. 

Since we have the casting gelatine it is no longer 
necessary to lose our models, as we can cast it in plaster 
first before we reach the cire perdue stage. [From such 
models in plaster, clay or plasterline I have often 
taken molds in gelatine, which I preferred, by giving 
a coat of alum to make the surface harder. I would 
then follow with a good brushing of oil and then re- 
produce this in wax by coating it with a thin layer of 
hot wax, then a heavier one, and so on until I had the 
under cut filled so as to take a cope in plaster which 
would serve for a bedding as well. This, after the 
gelatine mold was taken off and shellaced, was ready 
for the foundry where firms had different ways of 
molding it in sand. Some would use oil core sand. 
others French sand. Of course the cope was taken in 
sand from the plaster one, too. The wax was melted 
out in the core oven. 

This method of working makes the castings rather 
heavy, but it is quicker than brick dust and comes 
more under the routine of sand molders who did.this kind 
of work oftener for iron castings than for bronze. 

The reader will see that this way cannot be applied 
to models in the round unless they are of such con- 
struction as to allow being made in two halves. It 
will also be noticed that I lay stress on the wax. It 
must be understood that I work wax every day and 
that naturally I should be a close observer of it. The 
first thing I do when I get a new lot is to take a smal: 
bite of it. If it is good wax it will crumble in the 
mouth, but if adulterated with paraffine it will chew 
together like chewing gum. A reliable way for any 
one to find the quantity of adulteration, which is 
always a paraffine substance, is by the specific gravity 
method which I copied from the “A, B, C of Bee Cul- 
ture,” published by A. J. & E. R. Root, of Medina, O. 

“But the simplest and most reliable test is what I 
shall call the float test, or to speak more exactly, the 
specific gravity test. I have already stated that the 
specific gravities of the ordinary commercial paraffines 
are below that of beeswax. As an ordinary article of 
pure beeswax is lighter than water (wax standing 965 
and water at 1,000), of course it will float when put in 
that liquid. 

“Into a jar partly filled with water we will pour in 
alcohol until a small piece of wax of known purity 
settles to the bottom. Take care not to pour in too 
much alcohol, for we want the wax to sink just to the 
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bottom; that is we desire the zlcoholic liquid and the 
wax to be of the same specific gravity. Now then we 
will put in a piece of adulterated beeswax containing, 
say, 50 per cent of paraffine or ceresin. The chunk 
will float on the surface of the liquid. We will now 
take another piece of wax that contains only 10 per 
cent of adulteration. It floats, but has a tendency to 
sink almost under the surface. If we take another 
piece containing 5 per cent it may float or gradually 
settle to the bottom of the jar, perhaps standing upon 
a single point.” 

With pure beeswax you can do clean work, as every- 
thing does not stick to it nor is it affected by heat as 
quickly as paraffine; therefore it is more likely to keep 
sharp. The best place to buy beeswax is from a dealer in 
wax and honey and not from paraffine or candle supply 
dealers. 


A REMARKABLE ANODE RECORD. 


An unusual and remarkable record has been made by 
the “Silverite” anodes made by the Zucker & Levett & 
Loeb Company, of 516-524 West 25th street, New York 
City. These anodes, as shown in the first engraving, are 
formed with columns extending downward from a cross- 
bar, like the teeth of a comb. This construction exposes 
to the solution a very large metal surface of extremely 
light weight and insures long life to the anode, and very 


ORIGINAL ANODE, 


USED ANODE. 


little waste of metal. Owing to the quality of metal used 
in their construction a silver white surface is obtained, 
which is desirable. These anodes are made of any length 
desired, and with pure malleable wire hooks cast-welded 
to them, or with the company’s patent cast hook in one 
piece, or with the older form of ears intended to be used 
with regular copper hooks. 

We now come to an actual test of one of these anodes, 
which proves their remarkable qualities. Just one year 
ago one was sold to the National Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, of Belvidere, Ill. This particular anode was put 
in use September 27, 1906; it then weighed 2114 pounds. 
By May 1, 1907, it had worn down to 6 pounds, 10 ounces, 
was still in good condition, and will be used for some 
time to come. 

Concerning this anode the National Sewing Machine 
Company says: “We are pleased to say that after testing 
your “Silverite” anode for eighteen months, we have 
found them superior to anything in a nickel anode which 
we have ever used. We are running about 10,000 gal- 
lons of nickel solution, and at present are using over 200 
of the “Silverite” anodes, and intend to use them ex- 
clusively as fast as the old style anodes are used up. 
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Some of the principal points we have found are as fol- 
lows: 

“They wear uniform and even all around. They have 
more surface and conducting power. We get better cir- 
culation. The solution is more easily saturated with 
metal. It does not require as strong current. The deposit 
is white and more malleable. The solution is kept in 
condition much easier. They give a uniform deposit 
in less time than with other anodes. Our next order 
for anodes will consist entirely of this new style.” 

The two engravings show this anode before and after 
using. It will be observed that the used anode is still 
capable of much service. 


OXIDIZING SMALL TIN ARTICLES. 
By H. Procror. 

I have been asked to explain the process of oxidizing 
small tin articles and to describe the apparatus required. 
Of course the experienced plater knows all about the 
process ; but there may be others beside my correspondent 
who are just starting and who would appreciate a few 
simple directions. 

The coppering and oxidizing of tin is a purely chem- 
ical and electric process and consists essentially of, 
Ist, Cleaning the tin surface from all grease or other im- 
purities; 2nd, The coating of the tin surface with copper 
with an electro-plating bath; 3rd, The oxidizing of the 
coppered surface with a solution of liver of sulphur; 4th, 
The relief of the oxidized copper surface to show the 
copper through the oxide, and 5th, Lacquering to protect 
the surface from atmospheric influence, 

To accomplish the results noted it would be first neces- 
sary to purchase a plating battery to produce the current 
for the deposition of the copper. The solution can be ar- 
ranged in a 5 or 10 gallon stone jar and consists of the 
following chemicals for each gallon of solution: 


Acetate of copper.............. 2% ozs. 
Bisulphite of soda.............. 2 ozs. 
Cyanide of potassium........... 31% ozs. 
I gal. 


These afe dissolved in the water, which is warmed. 
Place the solution in the jar and connect the battery with 
the solution with three small copper rods extending across 
the top of the jar. The outside rods are known as the 
positive poles and are connected together ‘with the copper 
wire which leads to the battery. On these poles are 
placed two sheets of soft copper supported by small hooks 
which hang immersed in the solution and are known as 
anodes. 
the deposit. 

The center rod is known as the negative pole and on 
this the articles to be plated are placed. 

Articles made from tin are cleansed with warm sal 
soda water, then washed in cold water and passed through 
a solution of cyanide of potassium and water in the pro- 
portion of 2 ounces of the former to 1 gallon of the latter. 
They are then washed in cold water and placed in the 
solution: In 20 or 30 minutes a fair coating of copper will 
be obtained. Remove, wash in cold water and immerse 
in a solution of 1 ounce of liver of sulphur in 1 gallon 
of water; this will oxidize the surface black. Dry out 
by washing in cold and warm water and then brush with 
a plater’s hand scratch brush. This will produce a steel 
bronze color with lustre. Now procure a piece of thick 
felt and mix up some powdered pumice stone in a little 
water and scour through the bronze surface wherever 
desirable to show the copper. Finally dry out and lacquer. 
For any further information it would be well to procure a 
plater’s handbook. 
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THE NEW PLANT 


THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


OF THE MICHIGAN COPPER AND 


BRASS COMPANY. 


On July 23 the massive 1,200 horse power engine in 
the new plant of the Michigan Copper and Brass Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., was started. George H. Bar- 
bour, the president of the company, gave a brief his- 
tory of the undertaking and emphasized the fact that 
the plant, new from the lowest stone of the foundation 
to the topmost brick of the chimney, has been paid for 
in cash and to-day there is not a dollar of indebtedness. 
Mr. Barbour said: 

“In soliciting capital I found a sufficient number of 
gentlemen willing to subscribe the $400,000 common 
stock called for, which, at that time, was considered 
sufficient to build this plant and equip the same. But, 
as is oftentimes the case with investments of this kind, 
as the work progressed we found this sum inadequate 
and we issued $200,000 preferred 6 per cent interest 
bearing stock, of which $150,000 has been placed, leav- 
ing a balance of $50,000 still in the treasury. 

“Contracts for the buildings, including the mason, 
steel and wood work, were let April 3, 1906. Ground 


ruling for sheet copper the past year or more, it has 
been used very extensively for roofs of buildings, cor- 
nice work, etc., etc., and with the immense quantity of 
copper wire used by such concerns as the Westing- 
house and the General Electric companies, and by the 
electric roads all over the country, it will, in my opin- 
ion, take a large increase in product to supply the | 
demand for future requirements. 

“Why should we not manufacture the product of 
our own State? Here we are, located some seven or 
eight hundred miles nearer the point where the copper 
is produced than many of our competitors, and is it not 
better in almost every way to manufacture it right 
here at home than to have it shipped East, manufac. 
tured there and returned to the West? We are most 
favorably located for this particular branch of in- 
dustry.” 

The following brief description of the plant we trust 
to supplement with a more detailed account of the 
equipment at an early date. The main building is a 
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NEW PLANT OF THE MICHIGAN COPPER AND BRASS CO. 


was broken April 13, 1906. Contracts for boiler and 
engine let March 17, 1906, and then followed the con- 
tracts for machinery and equipment, such as are here 
exhibited to-day. Jno, Scott & Co., of this city, were 
the architects. Hugh L. Thompson, of Waterbury, 
Conn., was the engineer and Mr. Hoyt, of Waterbury, 
Conn., has had charge of the foundations, erection of 
machinery, etc., etc. Jeremiah Howe, our superinten- 
dent, has been constantly on the work and has given 
his closest personal attention to all details. 

“I believe we have the most modern and up-to-date 
copper rolling mill in the country. We are prepared 
to turn out the very best grades of the product we pro- 
pose making. Our machinery, engine, rolls, and in 
fact the entire equipment, are the latest and most 
modern and best that money can buy. We believe 


this institution will prove one of great interest to the 
general manufacturing industries of Detroit. 

“We are living in what might be termed an age of 
copper, with a constantly increasing demand for cop- 
per and brass products. 


Even with the high prices 


brick and stone structure, 587 feet long by 186 feet 
wide, covered with a saw tooth roof. Of the building 
Mr. Hoyt said: 

“This is the twenty-fourth mill I have built, and I 
consider it the finest one I ever saw. This machinery 
was built all over the country, and yet when I came 
to have it set up there was not a bolt nor a screw out 
of the thousands used that did not fit into its place. 
The engine is a marvel. When we shut her down 
after testing she ran fully seven minutes with her 
own momentum, with everything just as true as a 
die.” 

The officers of the company are: George H. Bar- 
bour, president; James E. Danaher, first vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; D. M. Ireland, second vice-presi- 
dent; James T. Whitehead, secretary ; Jeremiah Howe, 
superintendent. 

The directors of the company are George H. Bar- 
bour, James E. Danaher, D. M. Ireland, Jas. T. White- 
head, Henry B. Ledyard, Jeremiah Dwyer, F. T. 
Moran, Fred M. Alger, E. J. Corbett. 
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THE 


NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, 


METAL INDUSTRY. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST TO THE 


NON-FERROUS METAL INDUSTRY. 


SOME NEW BERKSHIRE SUPPLIES. 


Two of the new foundry supplies of the Berkshire 
Manufacturing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, are 
aluminum snap flasks and the rotary riddle, shown in 
cuts. The manufacturers report that both the riddles 
and flasks have been giving the very best satisfaction 
wherever they have been used. 


we BERKEKIRE FoCO 


“al 
LEVELAND 


ALUMINUM SNAP FLASK. 

The flasks are claimed to be the lightest, strongest 
and most durable that are made. It has been stated 
that they will outwear twenty wooden flasks, that 
there is absolutely no swelling or shrinking, conse- 
quently no adjustment of pins. They are made with 
steel pins and the holes steel bushed. They have mal- 
leable iron snaps and solid steel hinges. There being 
no shrinking or expanding with this metal flask the 
pins are always in alignment and do not require ad- 
justing. 


ROTARY RIDDLE. 


One of the chief advantages claimed for the riddle 
is that, having a rotary motion, there is less wear and 
consequently less replacing of screens. The large 


opening to receive sand admits of its being cleaned 


while running. The bearings are long and large 
enough to counteract the overhang of riddle. The 


standard size of the riddle is 24 x 24 inches, with an 
18-inch opening. It can also be made 


longer or 
shorter as required. 


APPARATUS FOR COOLING AND FINISHING METAL 
COATED ARTICLES. 

An invention by Edward S. Mowry, of Middletown, 
Conn., patented July 16 and assigned to Wilcox, Crit- 
tenden & Co., of the same place, refers particularly to 
a device that receives metal articles after they have 
been coated with zinc, tin or other similar material 
and removes the excess metal. The device also cools 
the articles as soon as possible after they have been 
coated. The articles first enter a separator, down 
which they travel in a zigzag path and emerge at the 
bottom on a carrier. This operation cools them and 
separates them from each other and removes the ex- 


cess material which drops through the separator with 


No. 859,966, 


METAL COATED 


FINISHING 


COOLING AND ARTICLES. 
the articles. At the same time a continuous stream of 
water passes through the separater. In the machine 
shown the articles are then delivered to any one of the 
four tumbling barrels which knock off the fine dust 
particles. Into each of the barrels is delivered a blast 
of air to drive out the accumulating dust which would 
otherwise prevent the coated articles from acquiring a 
high polish or finish. By using a number of barrels 
different classes of work can be operated upon at the 
same time and for any length of time that may be re- 
quired. It is stated that this process removes every 
particle of excess material and produces a highly fin- 
ished product. 


All metals used in the foundry must be carefully 
weighed out. The foundry should be kept tidy, espe- 
cially around the casting furnaces. 


In the protest of R. F. Downing & Company, against 
the assessment of duty, bronze candlesticks were held to 
be free of duty as works of art for presentation to a re- 
ligious institution. Those candlesticks were made in 
the atelier of Armand-Calliat Fils, an ecclesiastical artist 
of reputation in Lyons, France, and the designer of many 
notable objects of art. 
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COMPRESSED LINEN POLISHING WHEEL. 


The compressed linen polishing wheel shown in cut 
is made of odd pieces of linen adjusted in such a man- 
ner that it is claimed they contain about 75 per cent 

more material than canvas 

or the old style piece of 
stitched section wheel. 

The wheel is said to com- 

bine hardness with pliabil- 

ity and elasticity. This al- 
lows it to adapt itself to 
any of the inequalities in 
the coating of emery and, 
‘ it is claimed, will conse- 
quently wear evenly. The 
material is light, which 
means less pressure on the 
lathe bearings. The wheels 
are especially adapted for 
roughing metals and the 
manufacturers say they 
save emery, time and money. 

They are made in three 
grades, soft, medium or hard, and in various thicknesses 
and diameters by the Kortum Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Attica, N. Y. 

The company report that their business has in- 
creased considerably since they started and that they 
are now equipped with the most modern machinery. 
The vice-president and general manager, A. Kortum, 
has had twenty years’ experience with various supply 
houses. 


UNIVERSAL ROLLING MACHINE. 


A rolling mill patented by Joseph Natterer, of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., July 9, 1907, belongs to that type of 
machines by which shells and tubes of all kinds can be 
shaped and embossed with any suitable letters or char- 
acters. The machine can be used equally well for 


UNIVERSAL ROLLING MACHINE. 


either large or small shells. It consists of a rolling 
machine comprising a mandrel having raised letters. 
Corresponding with this roller is another in which the 
letters or characters are cut in intaglio. The‘lower 
roll swings on oscillating arms'so that the letters are 
brought into the right position in regard to the upper 
revolving roll to impress the letter in the proper po- 
sition. 


The coal used in a brass works should be of good 
ry. It should not contain more than 2% sulphur, 

% ash or 5% moisture. The calorific power shoyld 
be about 7,000. Some coals contain from 20% to 25% 
ash. This is an absolute loss to the manufacturer. 
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THE GREEN WATCHMAKER’S ELECTRIC LATHE. 


We here illustrate an exceedingly convenient arrange- 
ment for driving a watchmaker’s lathe, which has been 
recently placed on the market by the W. Green Electric 
Company, 81 Nassau street, New York City. The electric 
motor is placed within the bench, out of the way, while 
the starting and stopping 3-speed regulator and reverse 
switches are located within convenient reach of the left 
hand. 


These new reversible motors are made direct and 
alternating current. They are the result of the most 
careful designing and experimenting on the part of the 
technical department of the company. They run quietly 
and smoothly in either direction and may be instantly re- 
versed. They are constructed of the best material and 
are fully enclosed. The motor receives current from the 
ordinary electric light socket by means of the usual cord 
and plug attachment. The motor itself may be fastened 
to the top, bottom, inside or on either side of the work- 
bench and belted direct to the lathe or lathe countershaft, 
as may be desired. It is particularly adapted for labor- 
atory work, driving small lathes, drills, sewing machines, 
grindstones and other light machinery. 


THE MACHINERY CLUB. 


Tue Merat Inpusrry has recorded the organiza- 
tion of the Machinery Club of the City of New York 
and the temporary office, 26 Cortlandt street, makes 
the following announcement: : 

“The Machinery Club of the City of New York has 
been organized for the purpose of providing a pleasant 
place of common resort for entertainment in the heart 
of the business section of Manhattan, conveniently 
located to most of the offices of the concerns interested 
in the various branches of the machinery and metal 
trades. 

“Quarters have been engaged on the twentieth and 
twenty-first and possibly the nineteenth floors also of 
the Fulton Terminal Building on Church street, the 
space reserved, from 36,000 to 54,000 square feet, being 
ample for lunch and grill rooms, library, assembly 
rooms and possibly a few bedrooms for the use of out- 
of-town members. The officers are: F. H. Stillman, presi- 
dent; R. C. McKinney, vice-president; Walter L. 
Pierce, treasurer; Theodore Water, secretary.” 


f Patent applied for. 
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THE DIAMOND CORE MACHINE. 


The Diamond core machine, here illustrated, built 
by the Diamond Clamp and Flask Company, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., was gotten up especially for brass foun- 
dries for making small cores and dispensing with the 
drilling of holes, which is more economical in the brass 
foundry than in the iron on account of the cost of 
material. For instance, when the metal is poured into 
the mold its worth is 25 cents per pound and when it is 
drilled out the drillings are not worth more than 10 
cents per pound, in addition to the time it takes to do 
the drilling. By using small cores there is, therefore, 
a saving of 15 cents per pound on material and also the 
time saved in drilling. 
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any single part could be cheaply replaced if necessary, 
which of course would not be the case with a single 
casting engine. All the valves are seated in separate 
removable casings. This is done because these parts 
in gas and gasoline engines wear faster and need re- 
placing oftener than any other parts. There are 
ground joints where these casings attach to the head, 
thereby doing away with packing of any kind. 

The Otto governor is of the well-known centrifugal 
ball type such as is used on all high grade engines, 
whether gas or steam. It is extremely sensitive and 
feels every change in load, however slight. It controls 
the fuel inlet valve, admitting only just enough gas or 
gasoline to keep the engine up to its normal speed 


THE DIAMOND CORE MACHINE. 


This machine will make cores as small as 3/16 inch 
in diameter, 14 inches long and vented from end to 
end. This machine is a combination screw and 
plunger machine. The screw is simply to convey the 
sand to the agitator or swiper which puts the sand into 
the box and the plunger moves it forward. The ma- 
chine has a capacity of from 150 to 200 feet per. hour. 
With it any shape cores can be made within the range 
of the machine, which is %-inch. Square, hex, oval, 
flat, etc., can be made, and by using a mixture of char- 
coal and plumbago, mixed with oil, cores as small as 
1/16 of an inch in diameter can be turned out. Char- 
coal cores are the best where the work requires a 
smooth hole and a snug fit, the same as hinges, and 
also for holes that have to be tapped out, as the char- 
coal core leaves no grit. The standard machine com- 
prises a full set of round boxes, ranging from 3/16 and 
advancing by 1/16 to %4 inch, making in all ten differ- 
ent sizes of cores, also three cast-iron core plates that 
will pile one on top of the other, as shown in the cut, 
which will answer for patterns. 


THE OTTO SMALL POWER GAS ENGINES. 


The Otto Gas Engine Works, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
have for twenty-nine years been engaged in the single 
business of building gas engines. The experience 
gained during that time must be of the greatest value 
to the manufacturer and also to the user of the prod- 
uct. They have been constantly cutting and pruning, 
getting rid of the bad and instituting the good until 
now the “Otto” engine is recognized everywhere as 
being a well-nigh perfectly designed and constructed 
machine, 

The frame, cylinder, water jacket and head are four 
separate castings, carefully machined at the joints and 
held firmly in place by heavy studs. This design was 
adopted for the benefit of the user and in order that 


under varying loads. The result is that the fuel con- 
sumption is in direct proportion to the work done, thus 
obtaining maximum economy. 

The electric igniter is of the make-and-break type 
and consists of two steel electrodes (fixed and mov- 
able), tipped with platinum and housed in a brass flange. 

The crank shaft and connecting rod are forged steel. 
The flywheels are of ample size and weight to insure 


OTTO GAS ENGINE. 


steadiness of running. ‘The side shaft upon which the 
cams are located which actuate the various valves is 
driven by spiral gears of chilled steel running in oil, 
doing away with all noise and excess friction. Dur- 
ing the entire experience of the company only one set 
of these gears had to be renewed and they were broken 
accidentally. The main crank shaft bearings are lubri- 
cated by ring oilers running through an oil reservoir. 
By this arrangement it is only necessary to oil once a 
day. 

The above briefly outlines some of the main points 
of excellence of these engines which are now used by 
nearly 100,000 concerns throughout the world. 
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SECRET ALLOYS—ANALYTICAL AND SYNTHETICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


A company has been formed to exploit a new alloy 
having the appearance of aluminum, the tenacity of steel, 
the conductivity of copper, the malleability of gold, the 
non-oxidizability of lead, together with a few more char- 
acteristics ‘necessary in a metal playing the role of a 
panacea for all the ills of the mineral kingdom. 

There is nothing unusual in this announcement; it has 
been made before and will be made again. When these 
things occur we merely make a few pertinent remarks 
anent the wonderful progress of this age and the stu- 
pendous capabilities of the modern man brain. As our 
thoughts dwell upon this subject, and we contemplate 
those who are doing the grand work, our chest swells a 
little and unconsciously we strut a step or two; we have 
earned a new honor and it behooves us to assume the 
carriage befitting our dignity. We know we are in the 
limelight, but only a very, very few of us appreciate the 
fact that we shine only by reflected light. Now the above 
is not all nonsense; we needed a paragraph to start this 
discussion and thought that would be as pertinent and 
serve the purpose as well as any other. 

Of course this particular alloy has been tested in every 
conceivable way—thoroughly and completely. As usual 
it is the result of “years of hard work and the expenditure 
of thousands of dollars.” We have a dim recollection 
that we may have heard that expression before, but, still, 
we may be mistaken. 

The composition and method of manufacture of the 
alloy will be kept secret ; we have now reached the subject 
we wish to discuss. The belief is common and widespread 
that the trained chemist can name the parts and duplicate 
any composition handed to him. This is half true and 
half false. Analytical chemistry will certainly and surely 
discover what a thing is made of, but no amount of chem- 
istry will infallibly present a formula for its reconstruc- 
tion. Grand advances have been made in synthetical 
chemistry, but we have not yet reached that stage of 
intimate and accurate knowledge of the behavior of 
all substances under all conditions which is essential in re- 
composition and which we must have before duplicating 
with certainty. 

Purely mechanical process cannot be kept secret; for a 
time the inventor may keep his method to himself and 
a few intimate assistants, but he cannot hope to create 
any monopoly in this direction. His secret will be re- 
vealed in direct proportion to the amount of attention it 
attracts. If his device have a widespread application, 
which many would like to imitate, he may rest assured he 
will be alone in the field only a short time. Other in- 
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ventors as bright as he will tackle the problem and the 
chances are they will improve upon it. 

But the case is different when we approach a strictly 
chemical proposition, With reference to alloys it is a fact 
that certain tricks of manufacture will defy analysis. For 
example, fluxes of one kind or another might be used to 
slag off impurities, and the chemist could not hope to 
discover their nature or composition by analysis of the 
metal. Glass, as is well known, is sometimes used as a 
flux. If the chemist looks for glass in the resulting com- 
position he will not find it, since it was skimmed off 
before the pouring and none remains in the metal. Small 
amounts of aluminum are sometimes added to mixtures to 
produce cleaner castings, but the quantity required is so 
small that the whole of it might rise to the surface as slag, 
and be skimmed off, and it would be impossible to de- 
termine by chemical analysis whether aluminum had been 
used. Certain tricks of heat treatment and pouring 
methods cannot be learned by analysis. What a skilled 
analysist can do is this: he can determine the actual com- 
position of any alloy, and can ascertain the proportion of 
each metal present, giving percentages correct to within 
one-tenth of one per cent. He can determine the per- 
centages of impurities correct to within two or three-hun- 
dredths of one per cent, and in some cases even to 
thousandths. The composition of an alloy, therefore, 
could not be kept secret, but the process of manufacture 
might be. 


PROPOSED ASSOCIATION FOR PLATERS AND POLISHERS. 

In our department devoted to associations and so- 
cieties we print a strong appeal by Charles H. Proctoi 
advocating the formation of a society or association 
along lines similar to those governing the American 
Brass Founders’ Association, which was so success- 
fully formed at Philadelphia last May. The plan is an 
admirable one and has our hearty approval. The 
platers and polishers are now isolated; they have 
nothing of common interest on the practical side of 
their calling; each man works in his own little sphere, 
learns*nothing from his neighbors and imparts no 
knowledge himself. We think it high time, in this 
age of mutual helping of one another, that he broke 
his shell and joined effort with his friends. We be- 
lieve that among the 30,000 platers and polishers in 
the United States and Canada there are certainly a 
sufficient number to form a strong association, one 
that would be of great commercial and technical value 
to all its members. Each has now the opportunity to 
cast off the “verde” and the “antique” and to assume 
the “royal” finish. We shall be pleased to forward to 
Mr. Proctor any communications that may: be ad- 
dressed to us on this subject. 


ACCURATE COPPER PRICES. 
The drop within the last month of several cents in 
the price of copper has brought the attention of metal 
consumers to the accuracy of the quotations of the New 


York Metal Exchange. A few months ago the ex 
change was being criticised severely for their copper 
prices, which were below the figures put out by the 
largest producers. The exchange maintained that it 
quoted market rates and this contention resulted in 
the resignation of one of the officers of the exchange 
who did not agree with this opinion, 

That the exchange was right is proven by the course 
copper has taken within the last month and there have 
lately been favorable comments on the accuracy of the 
exchange prices as well as a little sarcasm about the 
critics who were wrong. We quote the following 
from the daily press: 

“The Metal Exchange quotations were the first to 
show the condition of the market last spring, and 
although it was generally denied at the time by the 
big sellers that anything in the situation justified 
cheaper copper, they were afterward compelled to 
come down to the Metal Exchange prices.” 


READ THE ADS. 

We ask all of our readers to read Tue Mera In- 
DUSTRY ads. 

The reason for this request’ is that we continually 
receive such a number of inquiries asking where 
metals, machinery or supplies may be purchased, 
which information the inquirer in many instances 
could have readily found by studying our advertising 
pages. We are ever ready to answer all questions, 
but naturally believe that our advertisers should have 
the first benefit of all inquiries which are in their 
respective lines. Our advertisements are classified, 
both the display and directory, and the intending pur 
chaser may readily find the various makes.of what he 
desires. New devices and standard tools are continu- 
ally shown in our Industrial Department. Therefore 
a reader of Tue Merat INpbusrry can readily keep 
up to date as far as the supplies for his factory is con- 
cerned by studying our reading and advertising pages. 


During last year the exports of rough diamonds 
from Amsterdam amounted to $801,810, a decrease of 
$426,161 from the year 1905. Polished diamonds to 
the value of $11,633,352 were sent out, this being an 
increase of $2,354,611 over the year before. 


Several of the prominent chocolate manufacturers of 
Europe have issued circulars advising their consumers to 
save the tinfoil used in the packages, as it is pure metal 
and has a market value. The industry spends nearly 
$4,000,000 per annum for tinfoil, nearly all of which is 
thrown away. 


After the San Francisco fire hundreds of tons of lead, 
zinc and other metals owned by the Selby Smelting Com- 
pany were fused into a solid mass at the base of the shot 
tower. This bed of metal was from three to four feet 
thick and covered the entire area of the ruins of the 
tower. The mass could not be raised or broken and it 
was finally cut up by means of the electric arc and then 
refined. 
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Ya) 4 WE CORDIALLY INVITE READERS’ OPINIONS AND CRITICISMS OF ALL ARTICLES 
: PUBLISHED IN THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


( 


EARLY “CIRE PERDUE.” 


To the Editor of Tae Metat INpustry: 

In the article that I wrote for you on “Early ‘Cir 
Perdue’ Work in France and Its History in Our Own 
Country,” published in your July issue, there is a 
typographical error which please correct. In the last 
paragraph of the article it is stated that “the mold 
composition with fire clay is inferior, in my opinion, 
to the composition used nowadays, composed of fire 
brick and plaster. This should be changed to red 
brick. I believe this the better material, as the dan- 
ger of vitrifying with fire clay is ever present and, in 
fact, is very difficult to avoid when one considers that 
the mold must be heated to a degree very danger- 
ously near the vitrifying temperature. 

July 20, 1907. Joun G. NIEDERER. 


REFINISHING ORMOLU GILT WARE. 


To the Editor of Tue Merat INnpustry: 

I read the pages of Tue Merat INpustrRy with as 
much eagerness as any of your new subscribers would do. 
I always find some information in its columns that may 
prove of value to me, so you will kindly excuse me if, in 
my observations, I may find some matter that in my 
opinion needs correction, and sometimes criticism or 
comment, 

In this instance I refer to an article in the May, 1907, 
number, page 142, by F. J. Frost, entitled “Method of 
Refinishing Ormolu Gilt Ware.” 

In writing this article I am of the opinion that Mr. 
Frost did not realize that nine-tenths of all the ormolu 
gilt ware produced in the United States is made from 
the alloy of antimony and lead; is copper plated by the 
cyanide and acid copper baths; gilded, burnished and 
lacquered with a hard, transparent coating of gun cotton- 
collodion. He does not mention how he is going to re- 
move this coating before refinishing again. He mentions 
using a sectional 14-inch diameter muslin buff, run at a 
speed of 3,000 revolutions a minute, with the use of a 
hard rouge. I would like to ask the necessity of such a 
size buff. The thickness of the gold is infinitessimal ; 
the copper beneath is soft. A 4-inch wheel with soft red 
rouge would give better results without danger of burn- 
ing the metal, and give a higher lustre to the parts in 
relief, which are usually burnished by hand after gilding. 

Again, I note by the same author, on page 197, July, 
1907, number, an article entitled “Refinishing Brittania 
Metal Plated Ware.” 

This article is interesting, but in my experience in re- 
finishing this class of goods, especially those that are not 
lacquered, I have found it unnecessary even to replate at 
all. In many cases articles have béen brought to me for 
refinishing which were only coated with a black sulphide 
of silver from the effect of coal gas, and it was only 
necessary to reduce this by a weak but very hot solution 
of cyanide of potassium, bring up the color of the back- 
grounds by scratch brushing and repolish by using lamp 
black and kerosene oil mixed to a paste; this will give to 
plain goods a burnished effect. 

Many articles are brought to the job plater to be re- 
finished, especially of silver plate, when the owners have 
an idea that the silver deposit has been worn off owing 
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to the black appearance of the articles. They do not 
realize the cause of this, which is an extra profit for the 
job plater and proves where ignorance is bliss it is folly 
to be wise. 

These comments are made in a friendly spirit and I 
trust will be accepted as such. 


July 29, 1907. Cuas. H. Proctor. 


THE BRASSES OF ENGLAND. 


Tue Brasses or ENGLAND. By Herbert W. Macklin, 
M. A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. With 85 illus- 


trations. Pages xx-336. 5% by 8% inches. Cloth. 
Publishers: E. P. Dutton & Co., New York City. 


Price $2.50. 


The author, as president of the Monumental Brass 
Society, has had unusual opportunity for studying his 
subject and in this volume has endeavored to give a 
general survey of the whole of the monumenta! 
brasses yet existing in England. The word “brasses” 
as used in this connection refers to memorials of the 
dead and which consist of brass plates which are en- 
graved with inscription, figure, coat-of-arms, religious 
symbol or the like. Strictly speaking, the material 
used is not brass at all, but an alloy of about 60 parts 
of copper, 30 parts of zinc and 10 of lead and tin. This 
is a hard metal capable of withstanding much rough 
usage and the author states that brasses are often 
nearly as perfect now as when they were first laid 
down and have frequently outlasted not only monu- 
ments of other kinds, but the stone or marble slabs in 
which they have themselves been set and the very 
buildings which originally contained them. 


The first period of brass engraving covers the reigns 
of Edward I. and Edward II., 1272-1327, the earliest ex- 
isting brass in England dating from 1277. This was 
probably actually not the first laid down, for there are 
records of a few earlier dates, though they were never 
very numerous. The next period was from 1327 to 
1399 when brasses were more numerous, about 140 
being known. At this time they reached their highest 
development in size, beauty and elaboration of detail. 
The last period was from 1400 to 1453 to which about 
500 figure brasses may be referred. Since the mili- 
tary equipment was the same for all, it would have 
been impossible to distinguish by their armor alone 
soldiers of opposing forces. Heraldry was therefore 
of the first importance and was introduced into almost 
all of the brasses of those who were entitled by law or 
custom to bear arms. After this the art declined and 
while there was a great revival during the period of 
Elizabeth it was not in beauty but in the more ex- 
tended use of brasses. At this time the metal brass 
was first made in England instead of being imported 
from Flanders and Germany and it was of a very in- 
ferior quality. 

The author has collected a vast amount of interest- 
ing information in regard to brasses and his arrange- 
ment of his subject into historical periods permits a 
study of the designs and execution of works of the 
same time much more conveniently and accurately. 
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FERROUS METALS AND ALLOYS. 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE WILL ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE NON- 
ADDRESS THE METAL INDUSTRY, 
61 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


METALLURGICAL. 


MEGHANICAL. 


©O.—(1) Is there any practical way of soldering an 
alloy of 95 per cent Bertha spelter and 5 per cent alumi- 
num? (2) Is there any alloy for spelter by which sound, 
clean slushed figure castings can be made in bronze 
molds? 

A.—(1) The alloy of 95 parts Bertha spelter and 5 
parts aluminum should not be very hard to solder. A 
pure half-and-half solder and a concentrated solution of 
chloride of zinc as a flux is all that is necessary. Of 
course a blow pipe should be used in these operations. 
(2) There is no recognized spelter alloy at the present 
time. Spelter casters on slush mold work are adding 
from 1 to 2 per cent aluminum, claiming a cleaner, 
sounder and better running casting as a result. Sal 
ammoniac is used in cleaning the metal. 


QO.—We are having trouble with burned core sand on 
the inside of the castings becoming so hard that it is 
impossible for us to use the castings and we have to 
melt them up. Is there any treatment we can subject 
them to in order to get over this difficulty? 

A.—When much tin and lead or phosphorous are used 
in a mixture, or where the metal is poured very hot, or 
not well alloyed, it often sweats into the cores. The 
remedy is for you to use as sharp a sand as possible for 
the cores and coat them with a wash of silver lead or 
Acheson graphite.—J. L. J. 


©.—I wish to make cupro-nickel bronze of the hardest 
possible temper; can you give me any information? 
A.—We recommend the following formula: 


You might write to Basse & Selre, of Altena, Germany, 
for sample of metal you desire, giving temper and bend- 


ing test. Their sample when received could then be ana- 
lyzed.—J. L. J. 


O.—We would like to know the best solution for 
pickling gray iron castings, to remove scale and sand. 
Also a pickle for forgings and for brass and bronze work. 

A.—Hydrofluoric acid in the proportion of 1 acid to 
15 parts water will be found the best medium for re- 
moving sand and scale from iron castings and forgings. 
For brass and bronze work the mixture should be made 
1 acid to 2 water as the acid does not attack brass the 
same as iron. For a brass dip use 


Aqua fortis, 38 per cent........... I gal. 
Oil of vitriol, 66 per cent.......... I gal. 
I qt. 
4 ozs. 


Hydrofluoric pickles should be placed in lead lined 
tanks with burned seams. When necessary to heat steam 
coils should be used. A slight amount of heat will cause 
more rapid action. When pickling iron castings they 
should be well washed and boiled out in soda water, con- 
taining I or 2 ounces of common sal soda to each gallon 
of water; this will neutralize the acid in the pores and 
prevent rusting after pickling. 


Q.—Please send me the name of a good book on 
“Brass Finishing.” 

A.—To the best of our knowledge and belief there 
is no book devoted to that subject alone. Most books 
on modern machine shop practice give a chapter or 
two to brass finishing, but as the matter is generally writ- 
ten by toolmakers the subject is never described fully. 
“Interchangeable Manufacturing,’ by Jos. V. Wood- 
worth, offers a few valuable hints and we believe that 
in the complete set of mechanical books by Joshua Rose 
there are a few chapters devoted to the art-—W. H. 

©O.—What is the proper speed for finishing water 
cocks? 

A.—No hard and fast rule can be laid down. The 
average speed for cutting brass is supposed to be 
frora 60 to 100 feet per minute, but between 100 and 
200 feet is better, provided the metal is good. One 
lot of castings may be run at a high speed and with the 
next lot it is not possible to work to advantage at half 
the speed. That is where the experienced mechanic 
comes in to be able to use judgment on how to use his 
tools and machine to obtain the best results.—W. H. 

Q.—Mr. Editor, I shouid very much like to have 
your opinion on what are the best forms of grinders 
for turret lathe tools. 

A.—For all-around work we believe the common 
emery wheel cannot be equalled. A good workman 
can get his tools in shape in less time than it takes to 
loosen the screws and adjust the various parts of some 
of the patent grinders that are on the market. Of 
course for accurate work, where there is no room for 
allowance, a universal grinder is essential.—\V. H. 


PLATING AND FINISHING. 


Q.—My work is spotted. At the present time my 
solution stands at 9 degrees and carries 4 ounces of silver 
to the gallon. I can get elegant results on any kind of 
metal except steel. 

A.—A< solution containing about 3 ounces of silver to 
the gallon will give better results upon steel; use very 
little free cyanide in the solution. A little ammonia 
water added occasionally will give results that will prove 
satisfactory when plating steel. The samples you submit 
give us the impression that your solution is a little too 
dense and contains a slight excess of cyanide for this 
purpose. 


Q.—Can you give me a way to clean cold rolled steel 
rods which are covered with thick grease? 

A.—Benzine or gasoline is the best solvent for heavy 
oils. For cleaning after most of the grease has been re- 
moved try a hot electro-cleaning bath. This may be pre- 
pared as follows: Rig up an iron tank with steam coils 
the same as a potash bath. Connect the tank with the 
anode pole of your dynamo. Insulate the top of the tank 
with wood and rubber and then connect a negative rod 
to your negative pole. Use a solution consisting of 1 
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pound of caustic soda and 4% pound cyanide in each gal- 
lon of water used. A strong current will be necessary. 
Immerse for a few minutes, wash and plate in the regu- 
lar manner. 

©.—I am in the name plate business—plates that are 
put on machinery. How can I oxidize the bronze metal 
to get a jet black? 

A.—Try the following formula: Dissolve caustic soda 
in warm water until it stands at 10 Baume; then add 
powdered sulphur as much as the hot soda will take up. 
Now prepare a mercury dip consisting of % ounce yel- 
low oxide of mercury and 2 ounces a cyanide of potas- 
sium in each gallon of water. Cleanse your name plates 
in the usual manner and try the first solution. If the 
color is satisfactory discard the use of the mercury dip; 
if not clean immerse in the dip and then follow in the 
soda sulphur solution. 

©.—Kindly give me a blue black bronze on nickel. 

A.—To produce a blue black bronze on nickel it will 
be necessary to use an electro deposit unlike the copper- 
zine alloys, since nickel is but very slightly oxidizable. 
By coating with copper, brass or silver, oxidized effects 
can be produced with liver of sulphur and ammonia 
carbonate of copper solutions by the immersion process. 
For electro deposit proceed as follows: Dissolve 2 pounds 
white arsenic in each gallon of muriatic acid with the aid 
of heat. (This should be accomplished in the open air 
if possible.) Then add 1 gallon of water to each gallon 
of arsenic so formed. Add to this 2 ounces sulphate of 
nickel and 1 ounce sulphate of copper. Use anodes of 
wrought iron or nickel or gas carbon may be employed. 
Use a low current at 3 or 4 volts. The work must be 
chemically clean as far as grease is concerned on account 
of the large amount of free acid used. The solution is 
used cold. 

©.—(1) I would like a formula for an electric clean- 
ing solution for beer faucets and oil cups of brass. (2) 
Also tell me how to plate such articles after they are 
buffed without coloring them after buffing. 


A.—(1) You will find directions for an electric clean- 
ing solution elsewhere in these columns. (2) It is nec- 
essary to buff all nickel deposits after plating unless they 
are what is termed whitened. This method should not 
exceed a 10-minute deposit and the bath should be some- 
what acid. Articles of brass thus treated do not need 
re-coloring. 

©.—Can you advise us what process small brass and 
steel articles have to go through when they are polished 
in water tumblers ? 

A.—For tumbling in water tumblers a solution con- 
sisting of % ounce of sal soda and 4 ounce cyanide of 
potassium may be used. This prevents the steel articles 
from rusting, cleanses them and keeps them bright. But 
the usual method for polishing small articles made of 
steel or brass is first to free them from oil or grease by 
tumbling in maple sawdust. Then finish in macerated 
leather meal, to which has been added a small amount of 
pulverized red rouge; this gives a good finish. In the 
water tumbler sea sand, emery or carborundum may be 
used in preparing a surface on steel or iron. 

QO.—(1) Will you give me the formula for arsenic 
black, and how to make it light when too dark and dark 
when too light? (2) Also tell me what a silver solution 
should stand at. 


A.—(1) In Tue Metat Inpustry for January, 1907, 
page 18, you will find formulas by Chas. H. Proctor for 
arsenic and black nickel solutions. (2) The degree 
Baume depends upon how much silver and cyanide are 
contained in the solution, or, in other words, its density. 
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It may stand from 8 to 20 degrees and give good results. 
For ordinary silvering 2 ounces of silver to the gallon 
gives good resuJts. If this is used in the form of chloride 
3 ounces of cyanide are necessary for proper working. A 
silver strike should contain 4% to % ounce silver to the 
gallon, with 4 to 6 ounces cyanide of potassium. 

©.—I would like you to inform me as to the best way 
to clean and nickel aluminum. 


A.—Aluminum is a somewhat difficult metal to plate. 
The articles should be polished in the regular manner, 
washed in benzine and then immersed in a weak solution 
of potash, or, better still, Kalye. A cloudy appearance 
will be noted which should be brushed away with a soft 
plater’s hand brush, washing well in water and im- 
mersing in the cyanide dip previous to the brushing. 
Now prepare a blue dip by dissolving 3 ounces cyanide 
and % ounce oxide of mercury in each gallon of water. 
Immerse the cleaned aluminum in this dip; wash and 
immerse in the regular nickel bath. In connection with 
these operations it is desirable to use a nickel striking 
bath, weak in metal but strong in ammonia sulphate. 


O.—I would like a formula for producing an oxidized 
finish on brass hooks? 

A.—This formula consists of the following: Dissolve 
4 pound dry carbonate of copper in 1 gallon of 26 per 
cent ammonia ; when thoroughly dissolved by stirring add 
\% gallon of warm water, to which should be added % 
pound common sal soda. Mix the two solutions thor- 
oughly; keep the solution quite warm. It is necessary 
that the article should be perfectly clean. For the dead 
finish all articles should be bright dipped, for lustre they 
should be polished. After coloring they should be dried 
carefully in sawdust and lacquered in the usual manner. 


O.—(1) Please give an oxidizing solution for copper. 
(2) I also want a brass plating and (3) a good nickel 
solution. 

A.—(1) Your trouble results from an insufficient de- 
posit. For oxidized copper at least a thirty-minute de- 
posit in the copper bath is necessary. The following is a 
good copper solution : 


Cyanide of potassium............. 6 ozs 
Red copper compound............. 


For oxidizing copper use 1 ounce sulphuret of potas- 
sium and % ounce water ammonia in each gallon of 
water ; use the solution cold. 

(2) For a brass solution prepare as above. When the 
solution gives a good deposit of copper dissolve 1 ounce 
of carbonate of zine and 2 ounces cyanide of potassium in 
as small quantity of water as possible and add to each 
gallon of the copper solution mentioned above. To bring 
up the color add % ounce water ammonia also to each 
gallon of solution. (3) A nickel solution may be pre- 
pared as follows: 


Double nickel salts................ 8 ozs 
Single sulphate nickel............. Bs. 


Q.—Will you kindly give us a formula for reducing 
copal without the use of chemicals? 

A.—Gum copal can readily be dissolved in acetone 
with the aid of a hot water bath. The gum should be 
bruised before placing in the acetone. Agitate occasion- 
ally. It is also advisable to use broken glass when dis- 


solving gum as it prevents the gum settling to the bottom 
and aids in its separation. 

Q.—I want some details as to means of electro 
depositing tubes and cylinders upon mandrels built up 
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of wax or similar plastic material. I have experimented 
with paraffine wax but cannot get satisfactory results. 
A.—Dissolve asphaltum or copal in benzole or acetone, 
producing a varnish; coat your wax mandrels with the 
varnish with a camel’s hair brush. Then apply finely 
divided Ceylon graphite, which should be polished when 
thoroughly dry. Previous to immersing in your regular 
bath prepare a shallow bath of saturated solution of 
copper sulphate. Immerse your mandrels in this bath 
after having sprinkled them with finely divided iron dust, 
such as would result from the use of a file. This will 
cause the copper to deposit upon the graphite surface 
by the action of the iron reducing the copper from its 
solution. This method produces a good conducting sur- 
face before immersing in the regular depositing bath. A 
fusible alloy melting at a temperature of 212 Fahr. con- 
sists of lead 2 parts, tin 3 parts and bismuth 5 parts. 


©O.—(1) I want a hot potash bath for bronze, brass 
and copper and (2) also a good bright dip for the same 
metals. 

A.—(1) For a potash bath dissolve % pound caustic 
potash in each gallon of water. To a 50-gallon bath add 
8 ounces ammonia water and 4 ounces cyanide of potas- 
sium. This will cleanse your work and keep it free from 
oxidation. (2) A good bright dip for copper, brass or 
bronze should be prepared as follows: 


Aqua fortis, 38 per cent.......... 1 gal. 
Oil of vitriol, 66 per cent......... 1 gal. 


Prepare the dip some time before using, as the reaction 
between the acids produces heat. Bright dips work best 
when cold. 

©.—Please let me know what the following solutions 
should stand at on the hydrometer: Brass, copper, nickel, 
silver, and gold, and the voltage required by the same. 

A.—Below we give the degrees Baume for several so- 
lutions. Brass solutions, 10 degrees; copper solutions, 
10 degrees ; nickel solutions, 514 degrees; silver solutions, 
5 to 20 degrees according to the amount of silver in the 
solution; hot gold solution from 1% to 3 degrees; cold 
gold solution, 4 to 5 degrees. The voltage varies accord- 
ing to the solution. Nickel from 2% to 4 volts; brass 
and copper, 4 to 5; silver, 114 to 3, and gold, 2% volts. 

Q.—Kindly give me the formula for a bright plating 
tyanide copper solution. 

A.—As.a rule bright copper cannot be obtained in the 
same manner as brass deposits, without darkening the 
copper deposit. By adding 2 ounces of hyposulphite of 
soda to a 100 gallon solution and a little arsenic pre- 
viously dissolved in the equivalent of 3 parts of caustic 
soda to I part white arsenic in water, a bright deposit of 
copper may be obtained. We also refer you to a short 
article on page 171, June issue, of Tue Mera INnpusrry, 
as regards a brightener for copper solutions. 

O.—(1) My nickel solution throws a lot of froth when 
plating stove trimmings. (2) The work from my copper 
solution, composed of carbonate of copper, cyanide and 
soda, comes out dull and powdery. 

A.—(1) Your nickel solution contains too little metal ; 
add 2 ounces single sulphate of nickel to each gallon of 
solution. (2) Add a little more cyanide to your solution, 
and as a brightener 2 ounces hyposulphite of soda to 
each 100 gallons of solution, or several times that amount 
of sulphate of ammonia, which will answer the purpose. 

Q.—(1) Please give me a standard formula for a 
brass solution for plating saddlery hardware. (2) Also 
a galvanizing solution for the same purpose. 

A.—(1) There is no standard recognized for a brass 
solution ; different platers employ different methods, but 
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like all other formulas the simplest method is oftentimes 
the best. The following formula will give you excellent 
results: 


Cyanide of potassium............. 6 ozs. 
Red copper compound........... 2 ozs. 
Bisulphite of soda................ 2 ozs. 


Dissolve the soda and copper in part of the water and 
the cyanide in the remainder. Mix the two (use cold 
water). This gives an excellent copper bath for all pur- 
poses. For the brass bath dissolve 1 ounce carbonate of 
tin in 2 ounces of cyanide with as little water as possible 
and add, with stirring, to the copper bath. If necessary 
add a little ammonia to bring up the color, but not more 
than % ounce 26 per cent. to each gallon of solution. Use 
the bath slightly warm. (2) For a galvanizing bath use 
2 pounds of sulphate of zinc and 1% ounces of glycerine 
to each gallon of water. Anodes of cast zine should be 
used. 


©.—Kindly give me a formula for taking pickle coat- 
ing off gold so as to bring it back to its natural color, 

A.—Try the following formula for the purpose: This 
solution should be rigged up the same as a regular plat- 
ing solution, but the polarity should be reversed, con- 
necting the positive pole to your center pole upon the 
bath; the outside poles should be the negative. A thin 
sheet of copper should completely encircle the bath and 
be connected with this pole. A few seconds immersion 
will remove the pickle and leave the surface bright. 


Ammonia water, 26 per cent...... (by measure) 4 ozs. 


Add cyanide until 15 degrees Baume is reached. It is 
not advisable to use any larger solution than possible, and 
when it becomes saturated should be evaporated to re- 
cover the gold it may contain. 

©.—Can you give me any information in regard to 
plating platinum? 

A.—An alkaline platinate bath proposed by Dr. W. H. 
Wahl in July, 1890 (see Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute) gives excellent results and is prepared as follows: 


Dissolve half of the soda in a quart-of the water; add 
the platinum in small quantities at a time. Stir well with 


a glass rod. When complete solution has been effected 


dissolve the rest of the caustic soda in part of the remain- 
ing water; then mix thoroughly and add the balance of 
the water to make up the gallon. Anodes of platinum 
or gas carbon should be used. A current of 2 volts will 
be necessary. Articles of steel, tin, nickel, zinc, or Ger- 
man silver should be previously coated with copper in a 
cyanide of copper bath. The solution may be diluted con- 
siderably and still give good results. 


©.—Kindly let me know if I can make copper electro- 
type on small wax molds with a battery? 

A.—Wax molds can be electroplated with a battery, 
providing the battery is an acid one with copper and zinc 
plates. The best of black lead is supposed to be used on 
the wax molds.—D. J. L. 

Electrotypes can be made with a battery from any kind 
of molds. I have made some 14 by 16 inches from plaster 
molds with the Smee battery, which I consider is the best 
for this kind of work. This battery consists of two zinc 
plates and one carbon, the zine plates being covered with 
mercury. The solution for the jars consists of 1 part sul- 
phuric acid to 30 parts water—E. F. N. 
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ELECTROPLATING ON ALUMINUM. 


The metal to be plated is cleaned by immersing it in a 5% 
solution of hydrofluoric acid until bubbles begin to rise to the 
surface. The next step is to amalgamate the article. For this 
a bath is prepared by dissolving 2% ounces of cyanide of potash 
and % ounce of mercuric nitrate in 5 quarts of water. An 
aluminum article placed in this receives in a few seconds a thin 
coating of mercury. This dip may be repeated if the first treat- 
ment has not coated the surface perfectly. When perfectly 
amalgamated, the article is again dipped in the first acid bath 
until bubbles begin to rise. 

The next step is to apply the first electroplating. This coat 
may be either copper or silver. Nickel does not adhere well to 
the mercury directly, although it may be used with excellent 
results over the copper. 

A good bath to use in copper plating is made as follows: 

Water 5 qts. 


The salts, separately dissolved in portions of the water, are 
mixed in the above order, This bath gives the best results when 
maintained at a temperature of 150° to 180° F. 


ZINC PLATES FOR ETCHING. 


Der Metallarbeiter gives a method of preparing a zinc plate 
for etching. The resinous protective coating is prepared as fol- 


lows: Melt together a mixture of 


When thoroughly melted and mixed, set fire to it and let it 
burn to about 2-3 its bulk. Then pour it into any convenient 
pans or molds. 

As needed, make a thin varnish by dissolving pieces of the 
mixture in turpentine. After painting the zinc plate as thinly 
as possible, although taking care to cover every part, warm it 
over a lamp and permit it to drain from one corner. This gives 
an exceedingly thin adherent coating that is perfectly unaffected 
by acids. When cold the plate is ready for the pattern or de- 
sign that is to be etched. The varnish is removed either by 
hand, with an etching tool, or with a stencil. 

The stencil pattern is made of tinfoil or some other thin and 
flexible material. The plate is first painted with soft soap and 
the stencil laid in place and carefully smoothed. The exposed 
soap is removed with water, and the varnish under it with 
turpentine, The stencil is then peeled off and the plate washed 
clean of soap. The etching is best done by the use of a dilute 
bath of 1 part nitric acid to 80 parts of water. 


A French patent describes what should be a very satisfactory 
method of separating copper and tin. The scrap is melted into 
anode plates and the copper is recovered electrolytically. This 
leaves hydrous tin oxide as a precipitated residue, mixed with 
any other metallic impurities. The residue is washed, dried 
and dissolved in a 10 per cent solution of caustic soda. All 
impurities may then be precipitated by carefully adding just 
enough solution of sodium hyposulphite. The tin is recovered 
from solution electrolytically, using sheet iron anodes. 


It is interesting, in looking through European technical maga- 
zines, to notice the frequency with which one finds advertisements 
of American goods, sometimes with the added assurance that 
they are “genuine American.” 
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TINNING COPPER ARTICLES. 


Copper articles may be satisfactorily tinned in the following 
manner: The cleaning is done by dipping the copper article into 
a I-10 solution of sulphuric acid, and the brightening by the use 
of a stronger bath of mixed nitric and sulphuric acids. It is 
then rinsed in clean warm water and dried in sawdust. If only 
a part of the article is to be tinned, the parts to be left clean 
are painted with a coat of whitewash. When this is dry, the 
parts to be tinned are wetted with soldering solution, which 
acts as a flux and facilitates the adherence of the tin. The 
article is then warmed to a temperature as nearly as possible 
that of the melted tin. 

The melting kettle should be of cast iron, and heated as uni- 
formly as possible. A number of gas jets permit the easy regu- 
lation of the temperature. Pure tin is the best to use, although 
the addition of 10-15% of bismuth not only cheapens the process, 
but lowers the melting point and produces a very bright coating. 
This cannot be used safely, however, in brewery vats or cooking 
utensils. 


The Electrical Engineer classifies the world’s copper produc- 
tion for 1904 and 1905 as follows: 


1905. 1904. 

Tons, Tons. 

he 3,250 5,335 
United States of America.......... 421,000 362,734 
202,800 189,660 
723,550 648,919 


Thus in 1904 this country produced about 56% of the total 
copper supply, and in 1905 over 58%. The figures for 1906 are 
not at hand, but were expected to show this country contributing 
even more largely to the total. 


German patent No. 179,311 covers a form of tilting crucible 
furnace in which the two trunnions serve as blast pipe and flue 
respectively. Surrounding the fire box is a blast chamber 
pierced with a number of holes, which admit the air in such 
a manner as to maintain a uniform heat all around the crucible. 
Holes near the top and bottom permit the introduction of coke 
fuel. With slight modifications gas may be used instead. 


A patent has just been granted to Dr. Griinbaum, of Berlin, 
for what seems an excellent method of electroplating wire. 
The anode is in the form of a tube, the wire being run through 
it continuously. Hooks connected with the negative pole serve 
both as guides to prevent the wire from short-circuiting by 
touching the tube, and to make it a receiving cathode. 


A recent German patent covers the discovery that articles of 
aluminum may be superficially coated with other metals by im- 
mersing them in a solution of the chloride of the metal to be 
precipitated. By the use of a stopping-out process the metallic 
deposit can be produced in any design. It would seem that many 
aluminum articles could be made very beautiful by the addition 
of appropriate ornamentation, say in copper. 


Le Journal de l’Electrolyse predicts that during the next couple 
of years the nickel production of the world will be greatly in- 
creased, the price will fall, and that these conditions will be met 
by numerous new commercial uses now impracticable. 


The entire Australian gold output for the first four months of 
the current year was 1,048,647 ozs., worth $21,775,533.49. This 
is over 10% less than the figure for the same time last year. 
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TO THE PLATERS AND POLISHERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
Greeting :— 

It is with pleasure that I take this opportunity, through 
the courtesy of Tue Merat Inpustry, of introducing my- 
self to the Platers and Polishers of the United States and 
Canada. 

At the formation of the American Brass Foundert’ Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia, the writer had the honor to be 
nominated a committee and unanimously elected a commit- 
tee to get members for a Platers’ and Polishers’ section, or 
as an auxiliary branch of the association then formed. This 
was probably the direct result of my closing remarks in an 
article read before the convention at that time as follows: 

“As the birth of the Nation occurred in this city of Phil- 
adelphia, it is befitting that the birth of this great Brass 
Founders Association should take place within the shadows 
of Independence Hall. It would also be befitting if this 
city should see the birth of another association. I refer to 
an association of Platers and Polishers.” 

I have had this thought in mind for several years. It has 
been my sincerest desire to see such an association formed. 
We cannot as individuals realize the results that could be 
accomplished by such a national association, but with the 
interchange of thought and experience on technical and social 
lines results would naturally accrue. That each member of such 
an association would no doubt materially profit in knowledge 
by such interchange of ideas and varied experience. And 
many of the problems that confront us under varying in- 
fluences could be worked out to the mutual advantage of all. 

I would be pleased to have those interested in the for- 
mation of such a branch or sectiori of the American Brass 
Founders’ Association, or as a separate body, communicate 
with me personally by writing to my address in Arlington, 
N. J., or in care of THe Merat Inpustry, giving in their 
remarks whatever ideas they may have concerning the for- 
mation of such an association and stating if they desire to 
become a member if such an association is formed. 

It would be my aim to have such an association tected 
upon lines similar to those of the American Brass Asso- 
ciation and governed by its own elected officials. There is 
sufficient time between now and next May to take up this 
matter earnestly, but I thought I would anticipate the future 
somewhat and find out how many of the platers and polish- 
ers of the United States and Canada would be interested in 
the movement. 

Cuartes H. Proctor, 
621 Chestnut St., Arlington, N. -J. 


AmerRICAN Brass Founpers’ Association.—Charles J. Caley, 
president, New Britain, Conn.; secretary, Andrew M. Fairlie, 
McCays, Tenn.; treasurer, John H. Sheeler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Interest in this new association continues keen, and the mem- 
bership grows steadily. With a charter membership of 50 the 
society was on a firm footing from the start. The necessary 
preliminaries incident to beginning a big undertaking have been 
completed, and the officers are prepared to fulfill their duties 
in a business-like manner. Blank membership applications and 
copies of the constitution can be obtained from the secretary. 


AssociAtep Founpry ForEmMEen.—James F. Webb, president; 
F. C. Everitt, secretary and treasurer, Trenton, N. J. 

This association is making unusual efforts to increase the in- 
terest and make the work more profitable to the members. Con- 
siderable time has been devoted in making preparation for the 
circulation of papers to the members. The association has en- 
deavored to have all the papers read at the local meetings sent 
to the secretary, and by him compiled and sent to all the mem- 
bers. Up to the present time it has been impossible to execute 
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this plan. At a special meeting held last May it was voted that 
this work be taken up during the current year. As the local 
associations hold no meetings during July and August, plans 
will be made to send out the first papers September 1. It is 
requested that each member do all that is possible to secure 
papers, give short sketches of shop kinks, etc, and forward 
to the general secretary. 


PoLisHers, BuFrers, PLATERS, BrAss Movpers, Brass 
AND Sttver Workers’ Union.—A. B. Grout, president; Charles 
R. Atherton, general secretary and treasurer, Cincinnati, O. 

The international convention of this association will be held 
in Cincinnati, O., during the present month. The convention will 
convene on the roth and will continue in session from that day 
until the business has been completed. It is expected the meet- 
ing will be a large one, and arrangements have been made for 
entertaining at least 350 guests. 


New York Brancu AssociaATeD Founpry ForEMEN.—President, 
Hugh McPhee, of Bridgeport, Conn.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
W. S. McQuillan, South Norwalk, Conn. This branch holds 
monthly meetings the main object of which is for educational 
purposes and the development of good fellowship and closer 
relations between members. 


ASSOCIATED FouNpry ForREMEN OF PHILADELPHIA.—President, 
W. A. Parrine, of the Abram Cox Stove Company; Secretary, 
W. P. Cunningsham, Pencoyd, Pa. 


Tue NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BRASS MANUFACTURERS.—Pres- 
ident, E. F. Needecker; Commissioner, William M. Webster, 1110 
Schiller Building, Chicago, Ill. The National Association was 
formed for the betterment of trade conditions and a settlement 
of labor troubles. The association meets in different parts of the 
country in February, May, September and December. 


Cuicaco Founpry ForEMEN—C. J. Wittshire, Secretary, West- 
ern Electric Co., Chicago. 

Cincinnati Founpry ForemMeN—E. W. Cadwell, Secretary, 
Peerless Foundry Co., Hamilton, O. 

CLEVELAND Founpry ForemMEN—H. M. Lane, 
field Bldg., Cleveland. 

Erte Founpry ForemMen.—W. F. Grunau, District Vice-Presi- 
dent, Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa. 

HamILTon, Ont., Founpry ForEMEN’s AssocrATION—A. Chase, 
Secretary, Sawyer & Massey Co., Hamilton, Ont. 

INDIANAPOLIS Founpry Foremen—W. S. Keller, District Vice 
President, Hetherington & Berner Co., Indianapolis. 

New York Founpry ForemMen’s Association—W. S. McQuil- 
lan, Secretary, Colonial Foundry Co., So. Norwalk, Conn. 

CLEVELAND CLuB or ASSOCIATED PATTERNMAKER ForEMEN—H. 
J. McCaslin, Secretary, Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland. 

British FouNnpRYMEN’s AssocIATION—F. W. Finch, Secretary, 
Kingston House, Lonsdown Rd., Gloucester, Eng. 

Burrato FounpryMEN’s Association—John E, Gorss, Secre- 
tary, Builders’ Exchange, Buffalo. 

New EncLtanp FounpryMEN’s AssociaTion—Fred F. Stock- 
well, Secretary, Barbour-Stockwell Co., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Paciric Coast FounpryMEN’s Association—J. D. Morris, Sec- 
retary, Seattle, Washington. 

PHILADELPHIA FouNDRYMEN’s AssociATION.—Howard Evans, 
Secretary, J. W. Paxson Co., Philadelphia. 

Pitrsspurc FounpryMeEN’s Assoc1ation—F. H. Zimmers, Secre- 
tary, Union Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburg. 

Founpry Suprty Association—H. M. Lane, Secretary, Scho- 
field Bldg., Cleveland. 

Tue Associatep Founpry Foremen—Frank C, Everitt, Secre- 
tary, J. L Mott Iron Works, Trenton, N. J. 


Secretary, Scho- 
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Walter C. Allen, general superintendent of the Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Stamford, Conn., is seriously ill with 
typhoid fever. 


P. J. Sweeney, demonstrator of Rockwell double-chamber 
melting furnaces, leaves in a few days for an extended trip to 
the Pacific Coast to start several furnaces recently sold there 
by the agents, Berger-Carter Company, of San Francisco and 
Seattle. 


George H. Barbour, president, and Jeremiah Howe, super- 
intendent of the Michigan Copper & Brass Company, Detroit, 
Mich., recently made a trip East, visiting New York preparatory 
to the starting of the new rolling mill of the company. THE 
Mera Inpustry office had the pleasure of a call. 


The Merchant & Evans Company, Philadelphia, announces 
the appointment of Chas. E. Scofield as manager of its New 
York and Brooklyn houses, at 242 Water street, New York, 
and 584 Flushing avenue, Brooklyn, with W. J. A. Bolles in 
charge of the Brooklyn branch. 


Some changes have taken place in the management of the 
National Cash Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio. Will- 
iam Pflum has become Vive-President and General Manager 
in place of Hugh Chambers, resigned; W. F. Bippus has be- 
come Treasurer. S. H. West, the Secretary of the company, 
has also resigned. 


Strange to say, a man with a right name has it frequently 
spelled wrong in the papers. G. W. Wright, second vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Reading Hardware Company, Reading, 
Pa., writes that if he attempts to sign his name G. W. Wright, 
which is right, then some fellow will call it “George,” which is 
wrong. The papers recently made it “William Wright,” also 
wrong. G. W. Wright is right and most everyone thinks the 
owner of the name is about right. 


In our issue of last month we sent the genial secretary of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, Dr. Richard Moldenke, 
to Bermuda on a pleasure trip, and incidentally we mentioned 
that he might do about as much work as play on the journey. 
We have heard from the Doctor. He skipped the trip to the 
“Pleasant Isles” and instead traveled to the wilds of Maine, and 
we do not think this trip was taken solely for pleasure or to view 
the country. Nevertheless, we sincerely hope the Doctor will 
some day soon be able to take a real rest and pleasure jaunt. 


DEATHS 


JOSEPH B. SARGENT. 


Joseph B. Sargent, head of the house of Sargent & Com- 
pany, of New Haven, Conn., manufacturers of general hard- 
ware, died on the 15th day of July after an illness of several 
weeks. 

Mr. Sargent was born December 14, 1822, at Leicester, 
Mass., to which place his ancestors had moved in 1741. On 
his father’s side he came from good old English stock, the 
parish registers of Northamptonshire, England, recording 
the family from Hugh Sargent of Courteenhall to William 
Sargent who, with his family, emigrated from the city of 
Northampton to Boston, in 1638, and settled at Mystic Side, 
later Malden, and now the town of Everett. He was a manu- 
facturer and merchant in Northampton, but on his arrival in 
Boston he registered as a planter. Joseph D. Sargent, the 
father of Joseph B., was a manufacturer and farmer in Lei- 
cester until his death in 1849, and had been a member of the 
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Massachusetts Legislature. Mr. Sargent graduated from the 
Leicester academy and at the age of 17 began his mercantile 
career in a dry goods store in Boston at a salary of $1 per 
week for the first year. In 1843 he joined his elder brother 
in the management of a general store in Macon, Ga., and on 
the death of his father sold out his interests in the South and 
entered the commission business in New York. In 1850 he 
bought half interest in the manufacturing business so long 
carried on by his father, and soon after purchased the other 
half, becoming sole owner. He soon associated with him 
his brothers, George H. Sargent and Edward Sargent (de- 
ceased) and together they built up their extensive business. 
As manufacturer’s agent of the Peck & Walter Manufacturing 
Company of New Britain, Conn., he advanced money to the 
company, and when in 1857 it failed, Mr. Sargent as the 
largest creditor, took the plant and settled with the other 
creditors, and moved to New Britain, if possible to revive it. 
As J. B. Sargent & Co., it had a pronounced success, and in 
1863-4 this business was moved to New Haven and the name 
changed to Sargent & Co. Meanwhile, the business in Lei- 
cester had grown under the name of Sargent & Brothers, and 
an additional business started in Worcester, Mass. These 
were sold out a few years ago and the manufacturing busi- 
ness concentrated at New Haven. The business grew re- 
markably fast after its removal to New Haven. When the 
plant was first opened 150 men were employed, and now 
3,500 are engaged in the manufacture of general hardware. 
His business career spanned the development of hardware 
manufacturing in this country to which he personally and 
through the great house he founded so largely contributed. 
Mr. Sargent married January 17, 1848, Elizabeth C. Lewis, 
of Macon, Ga., who died September 25, 1874. His second 
wife, whom he married April 22, 1878, was Florence W. de 
Karajan. He was the father of 11 children, of whom six were 
boys, all of whom except two survive him. Mr. Sargent had 
identified himself closely with the public welfare and general 
interests of New Haven. For six years he was one of the 
selectmén, for two terms a member of the Board of Public 
Works and Mayor from 1891 to 1895, inclusive. He traveled 
much, his first trip abroad having been made in 1873, since 
which time he had visited Europe on several occasions. 


James W. McKee, who had been for many years Mrs. 
J. P. Fanning’s right hand man in the manufacture of molds, 
died recently of apoplexy at Mrs. Fanning’s shop, 678 Jeffer- 
son avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. McKee was 77 years old 
and reported for work as usual at 7:30 A. M. He stepped 
out into the shop yard until the engine started, but did not 
come in. A search found him unconscious and he died five 
hours later. Mr. McKee was a toolmaker and locksmith 
by trade and was the inventor and maker of the Victor lock, 
also the Detective lock. He was at one time with the Win- 
chester Arms Company, New Haven, Conn. When Mrs. 
Fanning’s husband died and she decided to carry on the 
business, Mr. McKee became her first assistant, and with his 
aid she has successfully manufactured for many years molds 
for soft metals. Mr. McKee was of a kindly disposition 
and very much thought of by all his employees. He leaves 
a wife, one daughter and four sons. 


Henry W. Clarke, for many years active head of the firm of 
Hill, Clarke & Co., of Boston, Mass., died July 27, age 85 years. 


Albert Francis Hall, for many years associated with the 
George F. Blake Manufacturing Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
died at Somerville, Mass., July 22, age 62 years. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO THE READERS OF 
THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


855,922. June 4, 1907. Burrinc Roi. Peter Bacigalupo, 
of Haverhill, Mass. This roll consists of two semi-cylindrical 
felt covered sections hinged and locked together and adapted 
to be unlocked and opened to permit the ends of the buffing 
paper to be inserted and clamped between. 


855,491. June 4, 1907. Process or Detinninc. Charles E. 
Acker, of Niagara Falls, N. Y. The compressed tin scrap is 
treated in a reaction vessel. The detinning reagent may be an 
elementary gas, for example, chlorine, bromine, or a mixture of 
either; or a solution of chlorine in carbon tetrachloride; or a 
chlorine compound in which the chlorine is loosely bound, such 
as bromine chloride. When the scrap is completely detinned 
the gaseous or liquid products of reaction are discharged, and 
the residual metal is removed and washed with water and a 
dilute alkaline solution. 


857,373. June 18, 1907. MetHop oF MANUFACTURING JornTs oF 
Bracetets. Charles Wriggins, of Irvington, N. J. assignor to 
Long & Koch, of Newark, N. J. This construction provides an 
improved method for making and assembling the parts compris- 
ing the hinge of a jointed bracelet. ‘The object is to make a 
more easily assembled hinge than in the old method, and one 
that costs less to manufacture. 


857,007. June 25, 1907. Mortpinc Macuine. F. W. Hall, of 
Camden, N. J. Assignor of one-half to J. W. Paxson Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and one-half to H. M. Bougher, same place. 
This machine belongs to that class in which the sand is rammed 
in the flask and about the patterns by power operated ramming 
devices. 


857,885. June 25, 1907. APPARATUS FOR CASTING METAL 
Sueets. John F. Miller, of Trail, Canada. These sheets are used 
for cathode “starting sheets” in electrolytic refining of base 
bullion. The invention employs an inclined casting form or 
table, flanged at its sides. The table is inclined and at its higher 
end has a ladle which, when tilted, empties the molten metal 
upon the table, over which it flows. 


853,861. May 14, 1907. Motpinc MacHINe. James Blumer, 
New York City. This invention relates to a molding machine 
in which a plurality of patterns may be brought into juxtaposed 
positions in different fixed and predetermined relations for use 
in forming the molds for casting complementary articles. The 
apparatus is particularly intended for molds for casting cor- 
rugating rolls and internal gear wheels used in corrugating tools. 


858,057. June 25, 1907. Jewext Mountinc. A. A. Boismaure 
of New York City, assignor to the Boismaure Oscillating 
Jewelry Company, of New Jersey. This invention provides a 
mounting for jewels which consists of two concentrically ar- 
ranged parts, the outer one of which is provided with a vibratory 
spring which is also secured to the inner member. One of the 
members, when the other is secured to a pin or ring or the 
like, will be kept in a constant state of vibration. 


851,865. April 30, 1907. Toor Heatinc Furnace. William 
S. Conant, of Detroit, Mich., assignor to Briscoe Manufactur- 
ing Company, same place. This is a gas heated furnace intended 
primarily for heating soldering irons. The burner is so ar- 
ranged as to direct the flames into the furnace in the most ef- 
fective manner. The burner is placed in a groove in a chamber 
in which the soldering irons are placed in such a way that their 
ends project over the edge of the groove in the path of the 
flame. The flame is then deflected backward over the tops of 
the irons. In this manner the full effect of the flame is secured. 


860,569. July 16, 1907. Sotperinc Device. Hardy F. Pool, of 
Mason City, lowa. This apparatus is applicable to dentistry or 


jewelry where the heat is to be applied on all sides as well as on 
the top. This device is intended to facilitate the soldering of all 
forms of hard soldering on small articles. 


853,324. May 14, 1907. ror CastinG Meracs. John H. 
Shaw, of New Haven, Conn. When closed metal molds have 
been used, a difficulty exists in that the expansion of the casting 
in the mold is apt to crack the mold. Various metliods have 
been employed to overcome this difficulty, and the present in- 
vention has for its object the production of a novel means for 
permitting the casting to expand without injury to the mold. 
To this end the several parts of the mold are yieldingly held 
in position so that they are capable of a slight movement upon 
the expansion of the casting while they are still held in position, 


858,507. July 2, 1907. Process or Etectric WeLpinc. Weston 
M. Fulton and John S. Brown, of Knoxville, Tenn., assignors 
to the Fulton Company of same place. In electrically welding 
sheet metal it is customary to lap the edges to be welded and 
pass them between two conducting rolls which constitute elec- 
trodes and to heat the lapped edges by a current of high 
amperage and low voltage. In carrying out this method serious 


difficulties have been encountered in maintaining uniform heat 
at the point being welded. With this process there is also formed 
a thin coating of scale on the rolls which seriously interferes 
with their conductivity and materially reduces the current. The 
new method here proposed effects a uniform resistance between 
the electrodes by continuously removing the scale from the 
surface and dressing or polishing the surface so as to preserve 
unifermity of contact with the metal being welded. 


850,792. July 9, 1907. Detinninc. Raymond S. Wile, of 
Pittsburg, Pa. The tin plate is subjected to the action of stannic 
acid whereby the tin is dissolved from the iron. The tin is then 
removed by suitable treatment in a crystalline form. 
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860,510. July 16, 1907. Core Arpor. Richard Yates, of Lynch- 
burg, Va. This core arbor is so constructed that it may be 
readily removed from the pipe or other molded articles, means 
being provided whereby the sections of the core may be securely 
clamped together during the molding process. 


860,204. July 16, 1907. Jewet Mountinc. Henry W. Fishel, of 
New York. City, assignor to Fishel, Nessler & Company, of 
same place. This invention relates to that class of jewel mount- 
ings in which nettings of metal work carry the jewels which 
are set more or less closely together, as in some back combs for 
the hair. In this new process the jewels are placed more promi- 
nently so as to furnish a more brilliant effect. This is also in- 
creased by providing the jewels with reflecting backings. 


858,648. July 2, 1907. Spinninc Heap. Charles A. Ernst, of 
Landsdowne, Pa., assignor to Silas W. Pettit, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. This spinning head is for a rather unusual purpose. It 
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is used for forming filaments of a viscuous material which 
is forced under pressure through a perforated spinneret into a 
coagulating bath where the viscose filaments are transformed 
into solid filaments of artificial silk or similar material. 


850,707. July 9, 19007. CANDELABRUM. O. H. Van Guelpen, of 
New York City, assignor to Benziger Brothers, of same place. 
This invention provides a very simple and economic construction 
of candelabra, wherein the arms can be quickly and conveniently 
placed in position and securely locked in a simple manner. The 
arms can be adapted to the standard so as to extend therefrom 
at different angles and yet be held rigidly in position; the 
standard can also be lengthened or shortened at will. 


854,153. May 21, 1907. ELectroMAGNETIC MEANS FOR TRANS- 
PORTING Non-Macnetic MartertaAts. Ethan I. Dodds, Pullman, 
Ill. Although this invention relates to the handling of sheets 
of glass with magnets, it will apply equally well to the handling 
of sheets of brass or copper or other non-magnetic materials. 
Under the sheet or sheets to be lifted and carried is placed a 
sheet of iron, which serves as the armature of the magnets. The 
electro-magnet, of the usual form, is then brought over the bun- 
dle, which can be carried to any desired location. The inven- 
tion uses a plurality of adjustable magnets for this purpose and 
by rendering the magnetism sufficiently strong several sheets of 
non-magnetic material can be lifted. 


857,886. June 25, 1907. Meruop or Lininc TANKs For ELEc- 
trotytic Work. John F. Miller, of Trail, Canada, It is difficult 
to protect wooden tanks from the action of the chemicals used, 
particularly in the case of built up tanks. In this invention the 
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joints are grooved, the preferred form being as shown in the 
drawing. Each edge is provided with an undercut rabbet so that 
when the two are placed together the resulting groove will be 
wider at its bottom than at its top. Asphaltum is used for the 
lining. 


853,351. May 14, 1907. Execrric Brazinc MAcuINe. Weston 
M. Fulton, Knoxville, Tenn. Assignor to the Fulton Company, 


of Knoxville, Tenn. In electrically brazing metals, par- 
ticularly the edges of long sheets for the manufacture of 
tubes, there has been trouble with the warping of the edges. 
Difficulty has also been experienced in brazing the edges of 
thin sheets into cylinders because of the unequal expansion of 
the tube circumferentially. This brazing machine overcomes 
these objections. The overlapping edges of the metal are held 
yieldingly between the opposing heating bars, which are pro- 
vided with means for their longitudinal expansion during heat- 
ing by the current. Provision is also made for preventing the 
current leaking from the heating bars to the metal being brazed. 


850,644. July 9, 1907. THREADING Toot. Charles L. Cum- 
mings, of New York City, assignor to The Cummings Machine 
Company, of same place. This mechanism is for forming screw 
threads upon tubing, and in one form may be embodied in a 
device of such dimensions that it may be regarded as a hand 
tool. 


859,317. July 9, 1907. MECHANISM FOR MANUFACTURING 
TuBULAR BRACELETS AND Artictes. Morris Miller and 
Edward Morris, assignors to the Shiman Miller Manufacturing 
Company of New York City. Heretofore in the manufacture of 
hollow or partly filled bracelets it has been the practice to take 
a piece of metal tubing of the desired length, fill it with sand or 
like material and then bend the same around a suitable form to 
give the required shape. Instead of using tubing this invention 
uses two rings or bands made from strips of flat metal which 
are caused to assume a concavo-convex form in cross-section in 
opposite directions, after which one ring is slipped over the 
other and the edges of the two soldered together. 


850,565. July 9, 1907. APPARATUS FOR DeETINNING TIN Scrap. 
Meredith Leitch, of Elizabeth, N. J., assignor to the American 
Can Company, of Jersey City, N. J. The object of this inven- 
tion is to produce an efficient apparatus which shall be con- 
tinuous in its operation and shall eliminate all manual labor in 
the process, except that required to feed the scrap into the 
hopper and collect the tin powder from the cathode plates. 


859,578. July 9, 1907. Etecrric Sotpertnc Toor. Nicholas 
Perrella, of New York City. This is an electrically heated tool 
which can be normally heated to a certain degree for doing 
ordinary work and to a higher degree for doing heavy work re- 


quiring sustained heat of high temperature. This is accomplished 
by suitable arrangement of the heating coil with regard to the 
head. A switch which can be readily operated from the handle 
of the tool controls either of the heats, as may be desired. 


852,404. May 7, 1907. Morpinc Macnuine. John H. B. 
Bryan, assignor to Bryan Vacuum Moulding Machine Com- 
pany, of Lockport, N. Y. In this machine the ramming and re- 
versing of large molding flasks are accomplished readily and 
quickly by power, thereby avoiding the labor and loss of time 
incident to performing these operations by hand. The ma- 
chine consists, in general, of two platens between which the 
mold is compressed, a pair of pneumatic rams which actuate 
the platens, and a rotatable support or carrier whereby the 
mold and the compressing mechanism may be reversed, 


852,443. May 7, 1907. Puncn Press. Frank G. Marbach, 
of Medina, O. This press is provided with a rotating tool 
holder carried by the slide operated by the eccentric so that a 
multiple arrangement of punches is possible. On the table is a 
rotating die block which carries the dies fitting the punches. 
This block is adjustable forward and back. By simply releas- 
ing the locking bolts the turret can be turned to bring any one 
of its tools into working position. This is very important in 
a shop where numerous jobs of different kinds are being done. 
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TRADE NEWS OF INTEREST DESIRED FROM ALL OF OUR READERS. 
THE METAL INDUSTRY, 61 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


The George Zucker Company, 202 Emmet street, Newark, 
N. J., manufacturers of the “Acme” polishing rouge, announce 
a steady trade, the orders coming regularly as if no dullness 
was in sight. 


Announcement is made that the Laclede-Christy Clay Products 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., have become the successors to the 
Laclede Fire Brick Manufacturing Company and the Christy 
Fire Clay Company. 


We have received word from London that the Aluminum & 
General Foundry Syndicate, Limited, is in liquidation, H. H. 
Bobart, liquidator. We trust that the firm can pay all its credit- 
ors and continue in business. 


The daily papers report that the Commercial Club, of Somer- 
set, Ky., have opened negotiations with a big syndicate in New 
York city for the establishment of a large aluminum plant in 
Kentucky. We are unable to verify the report. 


Edward Newton & Co., 60 Arlington Street, Newark, N. J., 
makers of sterling silverware, report that they are doing very 
nicely in the manufacture of sterling silver and in the replating 
of old pieces. The firm started in business within the last year. 


L. G. Delamothe, Electro-Plater, of North Chicago, IIL, re- 
ports that he is having such success with his metallized hat pins 
that he is thinking of devoting all of his time to their manu- 
facture. The hat pins, as described in THe Merat Inpustry, 
are made from various flowers, such as rose buds, pinks, etc., 
gold and silver plated. 


Our San Francisco correspondent reports that things are 
rather quiet there, the city having had too many strikes. The 
brass, jewelry and soft metal trades is fairly good and all the 
shops are running full time, everybody expecting a good Fall 
and Winter business. There are several new firms in the gas 
and electric fixture manufacture. 


The Chas. J. Bogue Electric Co., 213 Centre street, New York 
City, announce that they will move as soon as they can obtain 
suitable location, having outgrown their present quarters. This 
firm are building their 1,000 ampere dynamos with one or two 
commutators, and also to order with three. They are laying in 
stock and getting ready for the fall rush. 


Cattelani Brothers & Company, of Genoa, are interested in 
all kinds of brass foundry, both for home trade and most of 
the continental countries. They desire to be put in communica- 
tion with firms who are anxious to do export business. In addi- 
tion to their London house they have several branches in Italy, 
and state they are in position to push these goods. 


T. B. Hagstoz, Limited, assayers and refiners, 709 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia, have acquired title to property at the rear 
of their present quarters and will, in the near future, erect an 
addition to their present plant. The corporation does a good 
business with manufacturing jewelers and silversmiths and finds 
that they must spread out to keep pace with their increasing busi- 
ness. 


Although the new plant of the Mogul Metal Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has only been completed about sixty days, the management 
say that they already find it necessary to add several furnaces, 
nearly doubling their output. They report a very extensive trade 
with manufacturers of automobile and marine engines. They 
make a special grade of Babbitt Metal for this particular class 
of engines. 


C. W. Leavitt & Co., St. Paul Building, New York, report a 


material increase in the demand for their pure magnesium metal 
which is used for deoxidizing purposes in the manufacture of 
copper, brass and bronze castings. Also for aluminum and gold 
alloys. The firm are the exclusive selling agents for the “A-S.P” 
brand of English Regulus Antimony and import considerable 
quantities of the metal. 


Ground has been broken for the plant of the Buffalo Copper 
and Brass Rolling Mills, Military road and Hertel avenue, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The management announce that the mill will cost 
in the neighborhood of $350,000 and the first product will be 
sheet copper. Other rolling mill products will be produced as 
soon as the first mill is established. It is the intention of the 
management to manufacture brass sheet, wire and tubing. 


The W. G. Sargent Brass & Bronze Works, of Joplin, Mo., 
has started operations. The factory will turn out all sorts 
of brass and bronze goods and will make a specialty of 
manufacturing finished parts of machinery, such as pump 
linings and fittings. In the pumps used at the mines of the 
district an acid proof brass lining will be employed. The 
new works occupy a stone building 50 feet wide by 80 feet 
long. 


The new reservoir of the Coe Brass Manufacturing Company, 
at Wrightville, three miles north of Torrington, Conn., has been 
completed and is now being filled. It has a capacity of 381,- 
600,000 gallons. The water will ‘be used entirely for mill 
supply and will be drawn through the natural bed of the stream 
into the old reservoirs above the mill. The reason for such 
a large supply arises from the fact that the company uses 3,000,- 
ooo gallons of water every 24 hours. 


The Duplex Roller Bushing Company, of Belfast, Me., are 
still at work on their contract for blocks for the Government for 
use on the Panama Canal. Frequent shipments are being made, 
a carload at a time, the blocks being of large size, some being 
four-fold 20-inch. The iron and brass foundries of the company 
are working to their full capacity and the yacht department is 
rushed with work. They are building a 35-foot cruising launch, 
and have just completed the overhauling of a 65-foot steam 
launch. 


All of our readers who are consumers of metallic bismuth, 
cadmium, arsenic, nickel salts, nickel anodes, etc., will be in- 
terested in the advertisement of McKesson & Robbins, New 
York, on page 29. This concern uses in its own laboratories 
large quantities of bismuth and cadmium in the preparation 
of chemical salts and therefore draws supplies from the best 
sources of production and can guarantee the purity of its goods. 
The firm states that they are in a position to furnish the above 
materials at the right prices. 


The United States Dry Galvanizing Company, 34 Pine street, 
New York, has acquired the American rights of the patents 
granted Sherard Cowper-Coles for the process of dry galvanizing 
known‘as “‘Sherardizing,” and the company is prepared to grant 
factory rights to the trade. The process has been described in 
Tue Mera INpustRY a number of times and briefly consists of 
utilizing zinc dust for covering iron surfaces. Since first de- 
scribed several additional patents have been taken out which the 
company say strengthen the process from a commercial stand- 
point. 


The Ohio Brass & Iron Manufacturing Company, of 
Columbus, O., have purchased their equipment and will have 
an initial capacity of about 1% tons of brass castings per 
day. This will be added to as fast as conditions warrant it. 
They expect in the near future to install either oil or gas 
furnaces, the present equipment consisting of regular or 
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standard coke furnaces. 
out in the brass work that has been carried out in the iron; 
that is, nothing but the highest grade of material will be pro- 


The same method will be carried 


duced. -The company have secured the control of several 
patented articles which they will manufacture. 


The new wire mill of J. Walter Perry, Southport, Conn., 
began the manufacture of brass and copper wire the past month. 
Mr. Perry will manufacture fourdrinier wires and cylinder 
covers, also wire cloth of all kinds for paper and pulp makers, 
the finest meshes being his specialty. John L. Rae, formerly with 
the Coe Brass Manufacturing Company, Ansonia, Conn., is in 
charge of the wire drawing department, and Joseph O'Neill, 
formerly with the Wright Wire Company at Palmer Shops, 
Worcester, Mass., and Brown & Sellers, Holyoke, Mass., is in 
charge of all of the weaving. Special attention will be given 
to the mixture and temperature of all the wire manufactured. 


The Manhattan Brass Company, of 330 E. 28th Street, New 
York, report that they are very busy in every department. They 
not only manufacture sheet, rod, wire and tubing, but have their 
own cutting-up shop, manufacturing lamps and various metal 
goods. The mill now has a remarkable situation, it being located 
on a cross street of New York not a great distance from Broad- 
way. When the mill was established on its present site, fifty-two 
years ago, as the Manhattan Brass & Bronze Company, it was 
all field and forest in its immediate neighborhood. The city has 
since grown up for miles above it. It is now the only mill left 
in the United States located in the midst of a metropolitan city. 
However, its location near the East River gives it exceptional 
shipping facilities. 


Francis J. Peck & Co., with offices and laboratories at 731 
Williamson Building, Cleveland, O., announce their facilities 
for making chemical and physical tests of metals and materials. 
They state that their laboratories are fully equipped with all 
of the modern appliances for this work and their charges are 
as follows: Iron and steel 40 cents each for the determination 
of silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, manganese, combined and graph- 
itic carbon. For alloys of other metals the price is $2 for the 
determination of each metal desired. On coal analysis the rate is 
$3 for determining the moisture, volatile matter, fixed carbon 
and ash; sulphur $1.50; phosphorus $1.50; heat units $3. For the 
complete physical testing of metals and alloys showing tensile 
strength, elastic limit, etce., the charge is $3. For the assaying of 
ores for gold and silver metals the rate is $2 for each metal de- 
termined. Samples of iron, steel and metals to be in the form 
of drillings. If desired the firm will furnish sample envelopes 
for the drillings. 


FIRES 


The plant of Wilcox, Crittendon & Co., Middletown, Conn., 
was destroyed by fire July 31. The galvanizing and tinning 
works, which was one of the largest and best equipped job plants 
of the country, was entirely burnt out. The fire started in the 
forging department, and not in the tinning room as reported. 


Fire visited the plant of the Akron Polishing & Plating Works, 
Akron, O., early last month, but the damage was mostly caused by 
water. The operation of the works was not seriously inter- 
rupted. 


The Van Meter Foundry Company, of Reading, Pa. an- 
nounce that they have had no fire at their plant. The fire which 
did slight damage and which was reported in our July issue 
happened at the works of the Mitchell-Van Meter Company, 
Pottstown, Pa. The Van Meter Company is located at Reading 
and is not connected in any manner with the Mitchell-Van 
Meter Company of Pottstown. 


REMOVAL NOTICES 


The Nathan Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of in- 
jectors, have removed their offices and show rooms from 92 
Liberty street to the fourth floor of the Singer Building, corner 
of Broadway and Liberty street, New York City. 
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The Forest City Plating Works, formerly located at 288 


Central avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, have moved to 1648 Fall 
street. 


No. 8. 


The Perfect Fresh Air Inlet Company, 237 First avenue, 
New York, have changed their address to 16 Steuben street, 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 


The Imperial Plating Works, are now located at 322 
Seventh avenue, New York City. Their former address was 
332 Seventh avenue. 


The New York Liquid Dispensing Machine Company, for- 
merly of Brooklyn, N. Y., have moved to 507 West 35th 
street, New York City. 


FINANCIAL 


The Birmingham Brass Company, of Birmingham, Conn., is 
liquidating and going out of business. 


The Vulcan Detinning Company, of New York City, have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 114 per cent. on the 
preferred stock. 


The Norwich Nickel & Brass Company, Norwich, Conn., has 
increased its capital from $80,000 to $125,000. The funds de- 
rived from the sale of the new shares will be devoted to en- 
largements of the plant and extension of the business. 


At a recent meeting of the Paterson Brass Foundry, Nyack, 
N. Y., it was decided to increase the capital stock of the com- 
pany from $5,000 to $125,000. At the same meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, J. B. Campbell; vice-president, 
S. S. Mapes; secretary and treasurer, O. O. Dixon; together 
with the following board of directors: S. Hart, A. Stevens, O. 
O. Dixon and W. J. Breen. 


INCORPORATIONS 


The Secretary of State of Illinois has issued a license to in- 
corporate the National Metal Moulding Company of Pittsburg, 
Pa., with a capital of $250,000. 


The Minneapolis Plating Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $2,500 by Irvin B. Grant, 
Willis W. Grant and Fred H. Grant. 


The Viking Copper Manufacturing & Milling Company, of 
Spokane, Wash., has been incorporated by the following: G. H. 
Walters, F. P. Milbank and J. A. Maral. 


The Whitney Metal Punch Company, of Rockford, III, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $30,000 by Wilbur L. 
Keeney, Frank Vander Bogart and C. G. Ballentine. 


The Anderson Brass & Fixture Company, of Seattle, 
Wash., has been incorporated with a capital of $35,000 by 
W. G. Anderson, Claude P. Cox, and C. B. Cavanaugh. 


The Macungie Brass & Manufacturing Company, of Macungie, 
Pa., has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by Walter 
Singmaster and Edward Singmaster, of Macungie, and Edward 
E. Pryor, of Reading, Pa. 


The Fernald Plating Company, of Chicago, Ill., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $2,500 by Otto Schrott, Frank E. 
Fernald and George H. Jameson. The company will do a 
plating business and manufacture metalware. 


The Earl Manufacturing Company, of New York City, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 for the manufacture 
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E. S. Gleason and W. B. Casey, all of New York j 


of polishes for silver, brass, nickel, etc., by W. J. McCullough, 
City 


The Appleton Brass Company, of Boston, Mass., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $3,000. The president is William 
H. Bunting, Jr., Brookline, Mass.; treasurer, Frank H. Locks, 
Lexington, Mass., and clerk, R. V. Bunting, Brookline, Mass. 


The Aluminoid Metal Company, of 192 Market street, Newark, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by Edmund 
Dodge and Thomas Fish, of Newark; George Studer, of New 
York; William P. Meeker, of Maplewood, and Voctor Coppee, 
of College Point. 


The Eureka Valve Company, of Boston, Mass., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000, for the manufacture of 
plumbers’ specialties. The president and treasurer is Charles 
E. Chester, of Boston, and the clerk, George J. Thomas, of 
Watertown, N. Y. 


The Goldberg Display Fixtures Company of New York City 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 for the manu- 
facture of display fixtures for goods and merchandise by S. 
Goldberg and M. A. Levine, of New York, and J. H. Goldberg, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Rumsey Electric Company, of Camden, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $125,000 for the building of elec- 
trical machinery, goods, etc. The incorporators are: G. A. 
Rumsey, Salem, N. J.; W. T. Thomas, Glenside, Pa., and C. 
L. Butler, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The American Electric Developing Company of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 for the 
manufacture of electric apparatus. The directors are: R. T. 
Ford, of Rochester, N. Y., T. J. Murphy, of New York City, 
and Richard Murphy, of Amsterdam. 


A charter has been granted to the Smyser-Royer Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the manufacture of iron, steel, nickel, 
brass and copper and ornamental and architectural metal work. 
The incorporators are William A. Myers, William H. Myers, B. 
Frank Royer, Lillian B. Royer and Frederick C. Newbourg, Jr. 


The Art Novelty Company, of Hartford, Conn., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $8,000 for manufacturing and 
dealing in all articles made of metal, wood or other material. 
The incorporators are: William B. Dwight, Arthur A. Fogg, 
Elwood B. Gilbert, Toger Otis Camp and C. Fred Bartholomew. 


The American Architects Bronze Company, of New York 
City, has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 for the 
manufacture of metal goods, etc. The directors are: William 
H. Pritchard, 141 Broadway, New York; Edwin J. Selley, 620 
Beverly Road, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John A. Daly, 103 East roth 
street, Lewis R. Schultz, 9 East 22nd street, and Jeremiah A. 
O’Leary, 73 East 93rd street, New York City. 


Loy and Nawrath, manufacturers of sheet metal working 
machines, 25 Runyon street, Newark, N. J., announce the incor- 
poration of their business into the Loy-Newrath Company. 
Frank Loy, Robert Newrath, W. F. Burditt and A. L. Kirvy, 
incorporators. They will put up a new building 125 x 100 feet, a 
part of which will be a two-story shop equipped with new 
machinery, traveling cranes and hoisting apparatus. The firm 
report that they are very busy. 


Papers have been filed in New Jersey for the incorporation 
of the Flexible Alumetal Company with a capital of $100,000. 
All the capital has been subscribed by a syndicate of Newark 
capitalists organized by Frank A. Boettner, who is the authorized 
agent of the company. The incorporators are Victor Coppee, 
of College Point, L. I, inventor of the new metal; George 
Studer, of 201 West Eighty-eighth street, New York City, and 
Edmund Dodge, of Newark, N. J. The company will manu- 
facture a new metal which is stated to be as light as aluminum 
while possessing the strength of steel, and great ductility. 
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PRINTED MATTER 


PRESSES AND SpeciaL Macninery.—The Waterbury, Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Company, of Waterbury, Conn., have issued 
a folder dealing with their presses and special machinery for 
the manufacture of silverware, hardware, brass goods, ete. 


CONVEYING AND Power TRANSMISSION MACHINERY.—The Link- 
Belt Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., have issued a pamphlet de- 
scribing their equipment for the profitable handling of materials. 
The illustrations cover sand handling systems, coal and ash con- 
veyors, flask conveyors, ete. 

CoaL AND WATER WEIGHING MAcHINERY.—A catalogue by the 
Richardson Scale Company, of 3 Park Row, New York city, 
deals with their automatic weighing machinery. Their coal 
scale may be used for registering coal ‘falling by gravity from 
overhead bunkers and discharging same to the mechanical stok- 
ers of the boilers. Many illustrations are shown of plants where 
this system has been installed and is now in successful operation. 

GREASE AND Ort Trap.—These traps, manufactured by Warren 
Webster & Company, of Camden, N. J., are designed for use 
in connection with oil separators or feed water heaters for or 
dinary non-condensing conditions, and will operate under the 
pressure usually met with under these conditions. These traps 
do away entirely with the vented seal and other methods of 
draining oil separators, and greatly simplify the necessary piping 
connections. 


Basket Anopes.—A leaflet issued by the American Nickeloid 
& Manufacturing Company, Peru, Illinois, gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the company’s basket anodes which are used to deposit 
metal of any kind in any form such as brass or copper turnings, 
old anodes, grain nickel, etc. The object of inventing the basket 
anodes was to be able to utilize at all times the cheapest metal 
obtainable and to have no waste. The leaflet is illustrated and 
explains in a nut shell the advantages claimed for this form 
of anode, 


“Rorop.aTer.”—This is the name given by the Zucker, Levett 
& Loeb Company, of New York city, to their plating machine 
which plates and polishes in one operation. It is automatic in 
its operation and with it small articles can be plated and polished 
at the same time and without stringing, loss of metal or the 
use of plating trays, baskets, or polishing material. It will 
handle all kinds of small articles with absolutely no attention be 
yond cleaning the work, putting it in the cylinder, and starting it 
in motion. It can be used for plating in any metal 
copper, brass, bronze or silver. 


zine, nickel, 


PLATINUM, GOLD AND Siiver.—A very neat catalogue has been 
received from J. Bishop & Company, of Malvern, Pa., refiners 
of platinum, gold and silver. This business was founded by 
Joaquim Bishop, who had been connected with the Department 
of Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. Experiments 
along the line of melting refractory materials led to the manu- 
facture of platinum apparatus for chemical and metallurgical 
purposes, and eventually to the establishment, in 1842, of the 
first platinum works in the United States. This was the first 
plant to melt platinum in a commercial way and to manufacture 
what is known as hammered platinum wares. The articles made 
by the company consist of platinum crucibles, tongs, dishes, re- 
torts, anodes, cathodes, etc. 

Tue Mopern Mowpinc Macuine is the title of a handsome 
catalogue by the Arcade Manufacturing Company, of Freeport, 
Ill. Every man who operates a foundry spends many hours 
devising means to increase his output without a proportionate 
increase in the cost of labor. It usually results in either the 
installation of elaborate and expensive machines requiring motive 
power and in many cases several operators for each machine, 
or else the old condition is accepted as inevitable and is allowed 
to remain. This problem confronted the Arcade Company in 
their own factory for many years, and its solution came in the 
form of a molding machine which could be operated by inex- 
perienced help and which increased their daily output on 
numerous jobs from 120 molds to 275 molds per man. These 
molding machines are described in the catalogue. 
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Mertattic Packinc.—A circular by the New Era Metallic 
Packing Manufacturing Company, of 784 Sixth Avenue, New 
York city, describes their metallic steam packing, and presents 
testimonials of the strongest kind from those who have used 
the packing with the best results. This packing has been thor- 
oughly tested for steam, water and ammonia. It is frictionless 
in character and durable. 

Brass Canpvesticks. The W. D. Allen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 151 Lake street, Chicago, Ill., have issued a leaflet de- 
scribing eleven of their designs of candlesticks and one ash 
receiver. The candlesticks are, cast solid, heavy and substantial, 
commanding a higher price than a spun and stamped goods. 


Paptocxs. The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 9 
Murray street, New York, have issued several interesting book- 
lets about padlocks. They are printed in the usual attractive 
Yale & Towne style and make interesting reading for anyone 
who handles this class of hardware. 


CATALOGUE BUREAU 


Tus Merat Inpustry has established a Catalogue Bureau by 
which it will prepare and do all the work necessary for the 
making of catalogues, pamphlets, circulars and other printed 
matter. Estimates will be furnished for writing the descrip- 
tion, making engravings, printing, binding, in fact for the en- 
tire job from the beginning to the end or any part of it. Let 
us know your needs and we wil] tell you just exactly what we 
can do and what it will cost you. A catalogue should be a 
trade getter—that is the kind we produce. Write to the CATA- 
LOGUE BUREAU of Tue Mera Inpustry, 61 Beekman 
street, New York . 


- ANALYZING AND TESTING BUREAU 


Tue Merat Inpustry is independent of all laboratories, but 
we offer our services in directing our readers where they can 
get metals, materials and supplies analyzed and tested to the 
best advantage. We have an intimate knowledge of the best 
laboratories in the country and know the specialties of the 
different ones. Cost for analysis or test furnished on receipt of 
sample. 


FFICE HEADQUARTERS 


When visiting New York, the out-of-town friends of Tue 
Merat Inpustry are invited to make our office their head- 
quarters, where a writing desk and telephone service will be at 
their disposal. Every one interested in the non-ferrous metals 
and alloys is invited to call. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


Subscribers intending to purchase metals, machinery and sup- 
plies and desiring the names of the various manufacturers and 
sellers of these products can obtain the desired information by 
writing to Tae Merat Inpustry. Our information Bureau is 
for the purpose of answering questions of al] kinds. Send for 
circular. 
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ducers have lowered their quotations without waiting for a buy- 
ing movement, consumers are all holding off feeling certain of 
lower prices, while stocks of copper will soon be accumulating in 
producers’ hands. The way the copper market has been managed 
the last month or so has tended to shake all confidence in prices, 
and the bears or the dealers interested in lower prices have 
had matters all their own way. The market to-day is more or 
less nominal in the absence of buyers. We quote Lake, 20.50 to 21; 
Electrolytic, 20.00 to 20.50, and casting brands 19.50 to 20.00. 
It is very evident that consumers have rather over bought- and 
their supplies are ahead of their requirements. 

The exports of copper for the 7 months of 1907 decreased 
22,914 tons from same period in 1906. 

TIN.—The price of tin in London shows a net decline for the 
month of nearly £10 per ton. 

In the New York market we have simply followed the London 
figures. Tin opened at 42.75; prices dropped off to 40 cents and 
closed at 40.25. The statistics for the month are rather bearish” 
Visible supply has increased, and to hold the market at its pres- 
ent level will require considerable manipulation on the pagt of 
the London bulls. Consumption in America for July is figured 
as 3,800 tons. Of course it is not possible that consumption in- 
creased 800 tons over June, but this figuring probably had to be 
done to adjust tin statistics, as the stocks last month were cer- 
tainly overestimated. Spot tin to-day 5-10 ton lots, 40 cents; 
August-September delivery, 3934 to 39.60. 

LEAD.—The London market for lead has eased off and prices 
show a decline of £1 55. 

The New York market has ruled dull and weak with prices a 
shade lower than the Trust offers, and the general impression is 
that prices will be lowered again. A petition has been circulated 
for signatures among the trade calling attention to the abuses 
of this lead trust. The market is dull and weak at 5% carload 
New York delivery; small lots from store 15 to 20 points higher. 

SPELTER.—The London market has held fairly steady at 
from £24 to £23 2s. 6d. at the close. The New York has declined 
nearly %4 cent per pound during the month, and at the close the 
market is more or less weak at the lowest at around 6 cents 
for New York delivery, carloads, and 5.80 sellers in St. Louis. 

ANTIMONY.—The foreign antimony market is rather steadier 
at present writing and prices have reacted about £2 per ton 
from the lowest. Advices are that ores are being held back, 
and at present price of antimony it does not pay for smelting. 

The New York market has ruled weak and lower. Cooksons 
at. around 11 cents; Halletts, 1o cents, and other brands at 
9 cents. - 

ALUMINUM.—There is no change in the situation; prices 
ruling range from 47 to 50 cents, according to quantity and time 
of delivery. 

SILVER.—The London market has gradually advanced from 
31d. to 32d. at the close, and in New York from 67 cents to 
60% cents. 

SHEET METALS.—The price of sheet copper has been re- 
duced 4 cents, making the base price 28 cents instead of 32 cents 
last month. The following reductions per pound have been made 
also on other rolling mill products: Seamless brass tubes, 2 
cents; seamless copper tube, 3 cents; muntz metal, 2 cents; copper 
wire, 3 cents; brass sheet, rod, wire and brazed tube, 14 cents; 
bronze sheet, rod, wire, and tube, %4 cents; soldering copper, 
3 cents; German silver, 5 cents. The latest list prices will be 
found on page 258. 

OLD METALS.—This market has settled down to lower fig- 
ures and very little business to put through, each deal meaning a 
lower figure. Prices to-day are 114 cents to 2 cents per pound 
lower. 


New York, August 2, 1907. 
COPPER.—Standard copper in London shows a net decline 
for the month of £12 per ton. The market there has been ham- 
mered through the lowering of prices on the Metal Exchange 
and the general uncertainty of the copper market. 
The New York copper market is weak and unsettled. Pro- 


DAILY METAL PRICES 


We have made arrangements with the New York Metal Ex- 
change by which we can furnish our readers with the Official 
Daily Metal Market Reports of the Exchange and a year’s sub- 
scription to THe Merar Inpusrry for the sum of $10. The 
price of the Report alone is $10. Sample copies furnished for 
the asking. 


See Advertising Page 21 following for Trade Wants 
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Metal Prices, August 5, 1907 


METALS. Price per lb. 
Coprer, Pic, BAR AND INGOT AND Cop?PeRr. 


Duty Free. Manufactured 2c. per lb. 

Tin—Duty Free. 
Straits of Malacca, car load lots......... 40.00 
Leap—Duty Pigs, Bars and Old 2%c. per Ib.; 
pipe and sheets 2c. per Ib. 
SPELTER—Duty per Ib. 
Western, car load 6.10 
ALUMINUM—Duty Crude, 8c. per lb. Plates,: 
sheets, bars and rods 13c. per Ib. 
50.00 
Antimony—Duty per Ib. 
Cookson’s, cask lots, nominal............ 11.00 
Nicket—Duty 6c. per Ib. 
Shot, Plaquettes, Ingots, Blocks, accord- 
45 to .60 
MANGANESE—Duty 20%... 80 
MAGNEsIUM—Duty Free .............. $1.50 
BismMuTH—Duty Free ................ 1.80 
CapMiumM—Duty Free 1.55to 1.60 
Price per oz. 
Gotp—Duty Free....... $20.67 
PLaTINUM—Duty 30.00 
Cionesiart.ven—Dety 7c. per lb. Price per flask 41.00 
OLD METALS. Price per Ib. 
No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings...... 10.00 11.00 
No. 1 Comp. Turnings............. 12.00 13.00 
Scrap Aluminum, sheet, pure....... 29.00 30.00 
Scrap Aluminum, cast, alloyed...... 24.00 29.00 
Scrap Aluminum, turnings ........ 10.00 12.00 
18.00 25.00 
Price per Ib. 
Siticon Copper, according to quantity...... 35 to 39 
25 to 27 
Manganese Bronze ...........ceeseeeeees 20 to 22 
Zinc—Duty, sheet, 2c. per Ib. Price per Ib. 
PuospHorus—Duty 18c. per Ib. 
According to quantity.............. 35 to 45 


PRICES OF SHEET COPPER. 


& over to to to to and 
75 lb. | 960z. | G4oz. | 320n. | | 


sheet 50 to 75/25 to 50 18% 12% to! Li to 


SIZES OF SHEETS. 30x60 Ib. Ib. 25 Ib. |18% Ib. | 12% Ib. 
and sheet sheet sheet sheet sheet 
heavier) 30x60 | 80x60 | 30x60 | 30x60 80x60 
CENTS PER POUND. 
Not longer than 28 | 28 28 | 28 | 28 29 
Longer than 72ins.| 
thus Sofas, Not longer than 96) 28 | 28 28 | 28 | 28 | 29 
Longer than 96 ins. 28 28 28 28 28 30 
Not longer than 72| 28 alll 28 | 28 28 30 
Wider than|Not longer 28 | 28 | 28 | 28 | 28 | 30 
Lo 96 | | 
36 ins. 28 28 28 | 28 29 31 
ns. 
Longer than 120ins. 28 | 28 | 28 | 29 30 
~ : 
Not longer than 72| 28 | 28 | 28 | 29 | 30 | 32 
\Longer than 72 ins. & 
not wider [Longer than 96 ins. 
than 48 ins. Not longer than 120 all dl 28 30 | 32 | 36 
ger thani20ins.| 28 28 29 31 34 
28 | 28| 29| 31 | 34 
not wider ger than 96 ins. 
than 60 tne. Not longer than 120 28 | 28 | 29 | 31 | 34 
Longer thani20ins.| 29 29 | 39 | 32 36 
Not a 4 than 96 28 28 29 31 36 
Wider than — 
Lon 
ing, bat Wot longer than 28 | 28 | 30 | 33 | 38 
than 72 ins, Ins. 
Longer thani20ins.| 29 | 29 | 31 | 36 
Not mages Onn 96) 29 29 31 | 34 
Wider than 
72 ins. but Longer than 96 ins. 
Longer thani20ins.| 3] | 31 33 | 37 | 
| —-|— - 
Wider than | 
108 ins. | 
Longer than 182ins.. 33 33 36 | 


Rolled Round Copper, % inch diameter or over, 28 cents per pound. (Cold 
Drawn, Square and Special Shapes, extra.) 

Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets three (3) cents per pound advance 
over prices of Sheet Copper required to cut them from. 

All Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square foot and heavier, 
one (1) cent per pound over the foregoing prices. 

Ail Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces per square foot, 
two (2) cents per pound over the foregoing prices. 

Cold Rolled and Annealed Copper, Sheets and Circles, take the same price 
as Cold or Hard Rolled Copper of corresponding dimensions and thickness, 

All Polished Copper, 20 inches wide and under, one (1) cent per pound 
advance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

All Polished Copper, over 20 inches wide, two (2) cents per pound advemce 
over the price for Oold Rolled Oopper. 

Planished Copper, one (1) cent per pound more than Polished Oopper. 

Cold Rolled Copper prepared suitable for polishing, same prices and extras 
as Polished Copper. 

Tinning Sheets, om one side, 8%c. per square foot. 


For tinning both sides, double the above price. ; 
For tinning the edge ef sheets, one or both sides, price shall be the 
same as for tinning all of ome side of the specified sheet. 
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Net Cash Prices. 
COPPER BOTTOMS, PITS AND FLATS. 


12 os. and up to 14 og. to square foot, per Ib.... 33e. 


Circles less than 8 in, dia., 2c. per lb. additional. 
Circles over 13 in. dia. are not classed as Copper Bottoms. 
Polished Copper Bottoms and Flats, 1c. per Ib, extra. 


PRICES ON BRASS MATERIAL. 
In Effect July 15th, 1907, and Until Further Notice. 
To customers whopurchase less than 5,000 pounds per month and over 5,000 


pounds per year. 

base per 

High Brass. Low Brass. Bronze. 
cooks $0.21 $0.24%4 $0.27% 
Wire smalier than 4” to No. 8, inclusive.. -22 -25% -2844 
Wire smaller than No. 8 to No. 10, inclusive 22% 25% -29 
Rods smaller than %” diameter..... -21% -29 
Rods \%” to 1” diameter, inclusive. -21% .24% -28% 
Brazed brass tubing .............. -28 
Brazed bronze and copper tubing. . 82% 
Open seam brass tubing........... 
Open seam bronze tubing......... —— —- -380% 
Brass angle and channel... -28 - 
Bronze angle and channel................. .33 


15% discount from all extras. 


To customers who purchase less than 5,000 pounds per 

Net base per lb.————__, 
fligh Brass. Low Brass. Bronze. 
Wire smaller than 4%” to No. 8, inclusive... .23 -26% -29% 

Wire smaller than No. 8 to No. 10, inclusive .23% 26% 30 

Rods smaller than 4%” diameter........... -25% 
Rods %” to 1” diameter, inclusive........ -251% 
Brazed brass -29 — 
Brazed bronze and copper tubing........... 33% 
Open seam brass -27 
Open seam bronze 31% 
Brass angle and -29 

Bronze angle and .34 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING. 
From 1\ to 3% in. O. D. Nos. 4 to 13 Stubs Gauge, 25c. per Ib. 
Geamless Copper Tubing, 32c. per. Ib. 


For other sizes see Manufacturers’ List. 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING Iron Pipe Sizes, 


Iron Pipe Sige. % % 11% 1% 2 2% 8B 8% 4 4% 5 
Price per Ib. 33 32 27 26 25 2 25 25 25 25 25 26 27 29 31 32 


PRICE LIST OF IRON LINED TUBING—NOT POLISHED, 


Per 100 Feet. 
Brass. Bronze. 
Discount 30 per cent. 
GERMAN SILVER TUBING. 
4 per cent. to No. 19, B. & 8. Gauge, inclusive. . 


19, as 
German Silver Tubing thinner than No. 19 B. ‘& 8. Gauge add same 
advances as for Brazed Brass Tube. 
For cutting to special lengths add same advances as for Brazed Brass 
Tube. Discount 15 _ber cent. 


Prices on Sheet Block Tin and Britannia Metal. 


Price of Sheet Siiver— 


Rolled sterling silver 925 fine is sold according to gauge quantity and 
market conditions. No fixed quotations can be given as prices range from 


silver anodes .999 fine are quoted at 2c. above the price of bullion. 


Sc. below to 6c. above the price of bullion. 
Rolled 


PRICE LIST FOR SHEET ALUMINUM—B. & Ss. Gauge. 


Polish- 
Wider than and .. Gin. 14in. 16in. 18in. 20in. 24in. $0in. 86in. Cute 
including. 12in. 14in. 16in. 18in. 20in. 24in. 30in. 36in.40in. 
in coils. Length. ing one 
No. 18 and heavier.. 47 47 49 49 49 49 <>. « 
47 47 49 49 49 49 52 52 
47 4 49 «49 52 52 
LD 49 52 64 66 56 56 50 6 7 #3 
LID 49 52 55 58 59 50 64 68 8 
GT Gl Gl G2 Cf «8 16 
NIN 49 58 69 61 @ 7 8 23 it 
Sl 54 61 6S 6 @ 74 8 8 2 18 
55 68 6S 6 82 8 9 2 
56 60 68 71 76 8 87 9 96 8 if 
“ se 62 70 74 82 90 97 108 108 19 
64 73 78 86 97 104 113 128 3 
“ 68 68 75 88 O1 104 116 128 188 8 35 
38 152 167 182 107 217 
“ 217 237 — 


Advance is asked over list prices owing to scarcity of maté¢rial. 

In fiat rolled sheets the above prices refer to lengths between 2 and 8 
feet. Prices furnished by the manufacturers for wider and narrower sheet. All 
columns except the first refer to flat rolled sheet. Prices are for 50 Ibs. or 
more at one time. Less quantities 5c. Ib. extra. Charges made for boxing. 


PRICES LIST OF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM TUBING—STUBS’ GAUGE. 


Stubs’ G. %” 1” 1%" 2” 2%" 2%" 
4 to 11.... 96 86 83 67 61 61 

(2,08 86 83 77 61 61 61 
of 1.68 06 88 83 67 4 fa 
co 148 96 86 83 77 C4 
1B. 96 89 86 80 70 67 oT @ 
16. ..ccccce ee 1.35 99 93 89 83 70 70 70 70 
-- 1.18 1.02 96 98 86 73 73 
185 124 1,05 93 86 TT 77 80 
O....ee00- 1.88 1.28 1.08 1.02 99 93 83 80 80 B83 
BD, 195 181 1.15 108 1.05 99 89 86 86 88 
287 1.21 4115 1.123 1.05 99 93 96 
217 1.44 1.24 1.18 1.15 1.08 1.05 98 #106 1.06 
23......... 2.388 150 182 124 41.21 1.15 41.15 1.086 1.15 1.15 
24......... 248 160 187 181 1.28 1.18 121 122 1.2 oe 
- 265 1.60 1.87 184 128 1.34 ee ee eo 


Prices are for lots of 59 Ibs. Boxing extra. Sma 
mediate sizes furnished by manufacturers. 


PRICE LIST FOR ALUMINUM ROD AND WIRE—B. & 8. GAUGE 


Diameter 
B. & 8. G’ge No. 10. 11. 


000 to No. No. 
MB. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
18. 19. 20. 21. 2. 


Price, ver Ib.... 43 48% 438% 44 44% 45 45% 46 47 48 49 52 


200 Ibs. to 30,000 Ibs., 8 cents off list; 30,000 Ibs. and over, 4 cents off list. 


PRICE LIST FOR GERMAN SILVER IN SHEETS AND BOLLS. 


cent. per 

DR. cod GR 


‘These prices are for sheets and rolls over 2 inches in width, to and in- 
cluding 8 inches in width and to No. 20, inclusive, American or Brown & 
Sharpe’s Gauge. Prices are for 100 Ibs, or more of one size and gauge in one 


order. Discount 35 per cent. 
ta or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14” x 48”).............. 20c. Ib. net base. 
Rectangular Sheets other than 
Tobin Bronze Rod.. 


Above axe Sor 260 Ie. oF one order. 


Per Price 
cent. per Ib. 
Not over 18 in. in width, not thinner than 23 B. 8. Gauge, 4c. above 
price of pig tin in same quantity. 
Not over 35 in. in width, not thinner than 22 B. 8S. Gauge, Se. above 
price of pig tin, 
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ECONOMY 


THE ROBINSON AUTOMATIC 
TUBE POLISHING MACHINE 


FIVE WHEEL S/ZE. 


: LET.US FIGURE ON A MACHINE TO MEET F 


Uniformity 
urfac 
=: 
assured 
ass” or Buffing on 
q 
q 
0 ; 
inn 
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SPINNING LATHES 


are for spinning, burnishing, trimming and wiring the work produced 
in drawing presses. The lathes are built in the most substantial and 
careful manner, with hammered steel spindles, bronze metal-boxes 
and heavy compound slide rests. They are supplied either right or 
left handed and for either outside or inside spinning. The hardened 
steel burnishing roll is provided with anti-friction bearings to prevent 
heating. Made in several sizes. 


PRESSES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


E. W. BLISS Co. 
23 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S.A. 


European Office—100 Boulevard Victor-Hugo, St. Ouen-sur-Seine, 
Paris, France. Agents for Chicago and vicinity—Stiles-Morse Co., 
138 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


THE ATLAS 


Power, Foot and 
Drop Presses, Spin- 
ning, Edging, and 
Turning Lathes, 
Clock or Manufac- 
turing Drills. 

Slitters, Flatten- 
ing and Straighten- 
ing Rolls. Tube, 
Rod and Wire Draw 
Benches. 

Special Machines 
Built on Contract 
to your Drawings. 


THE ATLAS MACHINE CO. 


31 CANAL STREET WATERBURY, CONN. 


The 


Automatic Drop Lifter 


Can be readily applied to any drop, and while 
it increases your output, decreases your pay roll. 


We manufacture DROP PRESSES for all 
purposes and are Specialists in that line. 


THE PECK DROP PRESS WORKS 
MINER & PECK MFG. CO., Proprietors 
425 Chapel St. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Brass Finishers’ and Metal Workers’ 
Second-Hand Machinery 


A-1 Condition for immediate delivery. 
16x5”- Plain hd. Universal Fox turret lathe. 
16x5° Hollow sp. swivel setover Fox turret. 
14x5’ Dovetail setover lathe. 
14x5" Speed lathe, two motions, to sp. 
13x4’ American Speed lathe. 
13x5’ Fox bk. gd. lathe. 
17 bk. gd. No. 2 American cabinet turret. 
11x3° Square arbor speed lathe. 
12x5’ Dovetail 2 motion speed lathe. 
15x6’ bk. gd. s.o. Lodge & Barker lathe. 
12x3’ Turret, 6-1” holes. 
18x6’ Pl. hd. Hendy with 2-jaw chuck. 
16x6’ American bk. gr. Fox turret, 6-4” holes. 
18” American No, 1 Fox turret. 
1sx5’ Buckeye fr. gr. hd. turret lathe. 
14x3’ 10” Jones & L. pl. hd. turret. 
13x5° Blount speed lathe. 
15x5’ Speed lathe. 
Screw slotter Garvin. 
Sprue cutter, No. 207, Bliss, 7-34” throat. 
Turning machine, Peck-Stow & W. 
Columbia Wiring machine. 
No. 6 American soft metal furnace. 
Forming machine, dbl. bk. gr. slip. 
Dreis & Krump O. K. steel power brake. 
Crimper, No. 1, Bliss, dbl. head power. 
2-%" Cutting-off machine. 
Cast iron hollow mandrel stake. 
Automatic wire-straightening and cutting-off machine. 
%” Adt. wire-straightening and cutting-off machine. 
Valve reseater, No. 6, Morse & Dexter, 4 to 6”. 
Brass melting furnace, 23x34”. 
Metal saw table. 
42” Niagara hand bench Universal folder and brake. 
No. 4 Fox multiple tube_ cutter. 
Stamping press, No. 5, Stiles, 1-%” stroke, throat 10”. 
Embossing press, No. 90 B. Toledo dbl. crank. ; 
Hand power plain roller press “Kelton,” for steel and copper-plate 
printing. 

Screw press, heavy bench. _ 

The above is only a partial list of our stock. Write for price 
on anything you may require in the machinery line, either new or 
second-hand. 


Cc. C. WORMER MACHINERY CO. 
105 Woodbridge St., West, DETROIT, MICH. 


_ 
‘rch 
NO. 103 IN STOCK 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


We have a complete line of Hydraulic Presses of over three 

thousand patterns, in tonnages from one to 10,000 tons. Our 

59 years in this line has given us such a varied experience that 

we are capable of handling anything in the Hydraulic Press line. 

Send specifications giving full details 

THE WATSON-STILLMAN CO. 

26 Cortlandt St., N. City 

Branch Office, 453 The Rookery, Chicago, I11. 


FOR BRASS AND COPPER, GERMAN SILVER, ETC. 
MACHINERY 


Alligator Shears, Slitters, Gang and Single, 
Bull Blocks, Shear Presses, 
Cabbaging Machines, Scraping Machines, 
Cut-Off Saws, Sprue Cutters, 

Draw Benches, Swaging Machines, 
Drying Out Machines, Tube Pointers, 

Drop Presses and Hammers, Trimming Presses 

Metal Straighteners, Wire Fiattening Millis, 
Power Presses, Winders and Colilers, 
Rolljng Mills, Wire Mill Machinery. 


Built by The Waterbury Farrel Foundry Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn., U.S.A. 


ne TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING (0. | ROLLS 


TORRINGTON, CONN. Steel, Iron, Brass, Copper and Rubber Works 


Finishing Machinery for Brass 
and Copper Mills to Order 


Acid Cleaning, Steam and Saw-| Multiple Plunger, Cut and Carry 
dust Drying-out Machines. | Presses. 


Power Presses, Single and Double | Slitters, Scrap Cutters and Coilers, 


4 in a variety of Styles and Sizes. 
Action Cam or Crank. Channel mmf Mill Trucks to suit PHILADELPHIA ROLL x MACHINE COMPANY 
Flattening, and any Requirements. 


inery. Metal Saws and Power Shears. 


Overhauling Mac 23d Street and Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Drawbenches. New England Representatives : Cable Address: — 
HARRINGTON, ROBINSON & CO. “ PHILROLLCO,, PHILADELPHIA’ 
SPECIAL MA HINERY AND TOOLS OF ANY DESCRIPTION 272 Franklin Street Long — and Local Phone 
Boston, Mass. , JOCUST 825 


SIPPEL PATENT | |LEIMAN’S NEW SAND BLAST 
SAND BLAST 


ECONOMICAL, 
PATENTED SEPT, 16, 1902. 


MEW us 
teil you about them. 
RESULT B—Let us show you 
For cleanliness, samples ef work done. 
rapidity of action it without an 
equal. A trial will IMPROVED HIGH 
References from leading Jewe 
and Brass Finishers will be furnished PRESSURE BLOWER 
upon request. NOISELESS. INEXPENSIVE. 
Correspondence solicited, and all in- 
formation cheerfully furnished. For Made. 
full particulars and price address 


a LEIMAN BROS. 

THEO. A. SIPPEL Jewelers, Silversmiths’ and Metal 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer B PATENTED. 

205 McWhorter Street, Newark, N. J. 139-141-143 Centre St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PATENTED. 66-68-70 Bonykamper Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


| 
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j 
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WESTON 
ELECTROLYTIC| 
VOLTMETER 


4 


FOR TWELVE YEARS 


we have been manufacturing a high-grade Acid- 
Proof Vitrified Non-Absorbent Brick suitable for 
Acid Tanks, Plating Room flooring, etc., etc. 

These brick immersed in a 50% Sulphuric Acid 
solution for several months show no signs of 
deterioration. 

We also have the same material pulverized to 
mix with Portland Cement in place of Sand in 
laying the Brick. 

INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


NEW YORK BRICK @ PAVING CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The accompanying cut illustrates a new model Weston Volt- 
meter eqpeeeny designed to meet the requirements of Bilectro- 
platers, Electrotypers and cthers engaged in the art of Electro- 
metallurgy. It is accurate and thoroughly reliable. It is built 
in a thoroughly substantial manner; the workmanship is high 
grade. It is provided with a 15 point switch so that the differ- 
ence of potential can be determined at any one of 15 tanks or 
ail of them successively. 


it le Low Priced and Good. 

Special Bulletin describing the instrument and 
giving prices can be obtained upon application. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
Waverly Park, NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 


OTTO ENGINE S 
Are “Otto” Engines Dependable ? 


Gentlemen: 


DY NAMOS 


For Electro- 
Plating, Galvan- 
izing and all 
other low volt- 
age work. 


50-8000 Am- 
peres, 3-30 Volts. 

Shunt, compound 
and separately ex- 
cited. 


As you will doubtless remember, two 
years ago last fall, we installed one of 
your 21 H.-P, “‘Otto’’ Gasoline engines, 
and ran the same 108 days and nights 
without stopping. One year ago water 
wad high and the engine was not run. 
Last fall water was again too low to 
enter our intake, and the engine and 
pump was started on November 2, 1906, 
and has run continuously for 3,523 hours. 

Is not this a good record? 


Catalog on request Yours truly, 
BRISTOL ACQUEDUCT CO. 
CHAS. J. BOGUE Bristol, N. H., 4-1-07. 


ELECTRIC CO. 
213 Centre Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cable Address ‘**MACHELECT” "Phone, 2111 Spring 


E. REED BURNS ETCHING OF METALS 


I have had 37 YEARS of practical experience in etching 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, Phila, Pa. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


MANUFACTURER OF knives, razors, scissors, hammers, axes, revolvers, clock 
sign door plates. we 
. or a liberal compensation I will teach my process 
Brass and Nickel Platers manufacturers and fit up plants. , 

I make a specialty of etching plates in steel, copper, 

Supplies brass and zinc for transferring and embossing. Also silver- 

ware, including such articles as mirror, brush and comb 

backs, book and album covers, trays, souvenir spoons and 

40 and 42 WITHERS STREET similar articles. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. MAX SCHWEIZER 
WRITE FOR PRICES 113 Kossuth Street ~ P.O. Box 943 


WESTERN AGENCY 20 No. Desplaines Street, CHICAGO BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. S. A. 
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The “Nikolas” Lacquers 


Are the only ones that have always 


been of a good uniform quality. 


We 


SAVE you trade, worry and money 


NI KOLAS & CO. 
400 W. Yan Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Office, 85 Centre St. 


DEPOTS Hardware Agency Co. J. D. French Co. J. O. Wilson & Co. 
Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. London, Eng. 


* 
3 
; 
; 
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Special Lacquers 


HE lacquer you are using may 
C or may not be the best for 
the goods you produce. 4 If 
it is the best we can duplicate it. 
@ If it is not the best we can im- 
prove upon it. @In the making of 
special lacquers we have had long 
experience. @The head of our 
lacquer department is an authority 
on lacquers, consulted by experts in 
every branch of the metal industry. 
@ His Knowledge and skill are at 
your service. ( Just drop us a 
postal stating your needs and he 
will give them his trained and care- 
ful attention. 


M.L. BARRETT @ CO. 


219 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


- When Through Experimenting Use 


NEW ERA LACQUERS 


NEW ERA LUSTRE CO. 
LACQUER MAKERS 


NEW HAVEN CONN, 


ARE YOU PROGRESSIVE? 


Or are you still using 


A HANDFUL OF PIG’S HAIR TIED TO A STICK 


to apply your Paint, Japan, Enamel, Lacquer, Bronze, 
Etc., to your work? 


THE OTHER FELLOW 


uses our SPRAYERS or AIR BRUSHES, and does better 
work in half the time. Other trades have progressed, 
why stick to the brush of the stone age? BETTER 
WORK AT LESS COST, IF YOU DO IT OUR WAY. 


EUREKA PNEUMATIC SPRAY CO. 
92 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 


Write us for prices of 


Polishers and Platers Supplies 


HARDWARE AGENCY COMPANY 
224 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Endless Polishing Belts, Polish- 
ing Machinery and Supplies 


L.H. CILMER & CO., Philadelphia 


SOLID LEATHER WALRINE WHEELS | 


and BRUSHES for 
PLATERS and POLISHERS 


Manufactured by 


WALRINE WHEEL COMPANY 


47 Hamilton Street - Newark, N. J. 
Send for Catalogue 


AMES SWORD COMPANY 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Manutacturers of 


2B ENDLESS SEWED POLISHING BELTS 


Correspondence Solicited Discounts Quoted 


Easton Polishing Supply 
EASTON, PA. 


Manufacturers 
TURKISH EMERY POLISHING WHEELS 
EMERY CAKE PRINTERS INK BUFFS 
EMERY PASTE CANVAS WHEELS 
Secure our prices before ordering 


Co. 
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THE RO TOPLATER 


Plating and Finish- 
ing at One Operation 
in Nickel, Copper, 
Zinc, Brass or 
Bronze. 


All sorts of small work, euch as 
nuts, bolts, screws, etc., can be 
economically and quickly Plated 
and Finished at one operation, 
labor of stringing also being 
done away with. The apparatus 
is fitted with a Crank and Gear 
by which the cylinder can be 
raised out of the solution to re- 
ceive or discharge work. We 
make for this apparatus special 
curved anodes so that the anode 
surface is at all points equidis- 
tant from the work. 


Patented in U. S, and Carmada, April, 1906. Patented in U. S. and Canada, April, 1906. 


We should be pleased to receive small sample lots of work to be plated without charge to demonstrate 
the practicability of the apparatus, or it can be seen in practical operation at our works. 


For further particulars and prices apply to the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


ZUCKER & LEVETT & LOEB CO., New York City, U.S. A. 


Electro-gatvanizing Outfits Without Royalty on Solution. Low Voltage Generators; and Direct Connected Generator 
Sets, 50 to 10,000 Amperes Capacity. Complete Plants Installed and All Supplies for Electro Plating and Polishing. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN WRITING 


SOMETHING NEW FOR THE BUFFING, POLISHING AND “GRINDING ROOM 


V. & L. Patent Separator, 7 Save Money 
Hood and Metal Saving Device 


HUNDREDS OF THEM IN USE ; 
WHY NOT BE UP-TO-DATE? 


The hood 
and metal sav- 
ing device for 
polishing or 
grinding wheels 
can be attached 
easily to ma- 
chine and saves 
from 5 to 20 
lbs. of metal 
per day. 


This Separator is constructed to separate the line 
and dust from the air. Also can be placed next to . 
the fan and collects material in bottom. hx 


VENDERBUSH & LOOMAN | = 


177 LARNED ST., WEST, DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A, stent Hood ana Me-ai 


Saving Device 


Patent Separator 


Operation of BAIRD TILTING 
TUMBLERS is VISIBLE, not 
BLIND 


Two size machines, No. 1 and No. 2, 
will take Barrels of all kinds up to 
86 in. diameter. 


New Catalogue ‘‘C’”’ tells all. 


THE BAIRD MACHINE CO., 


BAIRD TUMBLERS 
are quick and easy to operate, 
built STRONG to withstand rough 
usage and will run in either pos- 
ition shown In cuts or at any in- 
termediate elevation. 


WRITE NOW 
Oakville, Conn., U. S. A. 


Elevated Position. 


| For Index of Advertisements See Pages 


32-33 


| 
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Dumping Position, 
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Mechanical Electro-Plating 


PATENTED JUNE 22, 1897, FEBRUARY 24, 1903, OCTOBER 
11, 1904. OTHER PATENTS PENDING. 


The most efficient plating apparatus in the 
market. Over 400 in use by the trade. 


“We will furnish sample lots of work withou 
charge. 


This apparatus is a proved money saver where small work is 
to be plated. Can be used in Nickel, Copper, Brass, Zinc and 
Silver Solutions. 

No Stringing. No Wire Used. 

No Metal Plating Trays or Baskets. 

No Unstringing. No Loss of Metal. 

Capacity: 50 lbs. to soo lbs., according to size. 

Basket can be removed at will—without interfering with drive. 
In larger sizes basket is raised and lowered automatically. 

Useful for plating. 

Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws, Buckles, Ferrules, Typewriter and 
Sewing Machine Parts, Lamp Fixtures, Saddlery and Trunk 
Hardware, Carriage Trimmings, Screw Tops, Shells, Stove Fit- 
tings, Locks, Keys and small work. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


THE HANSON & VAN WINKLE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Dynamos from 50 to 5,000 Ampere Capacity, and all Supplies for Electro-deposition 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
219-221 Market St., Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES 
30-32 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


ce This Tumbler 
Has But 
One Leg 


—to stand on—a mighty good feature in 


itself. It has so many points of superiority 
that we won’t attempt to enumerate all. 
' Admits of perfect action on the barrel’s 
contents without stooping. No spilling and 
picking up—requiring time. Occupies very 
little floor space. Send for “The Silent 
Partner "—that famous little magazine of 
cleverness—and our new Tumbler Book. 
Address 


THE GLOBE MACHINE 
STAMPING 


976 HAMILTON ST. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


A VIENNA 
LIME COMPUSITION 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


PERFECTION 
FINISH 


COMPOSITION 


WORKS FAST AND COOL. 
DOES NOT CLOG THE BUFF 


PACKED IN PATENTED SOLDERED TIN CANS 
THAT ARE EASY 10 OPEN. 


Made in Nos | and 2 for stove work 
and plated steel and iron. 


FACT 


brite States Chemical 
“LEVELLAND. 4 

No. 3 for brass finishing and plated 

or solid softer metals. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


Nos. 3621 & 3623 Lakeside Ave., N. E. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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the Shipping Room Busy? 
A Power Sprue Cutter Will Hustle Work Through 


This machine will cut with ease a sprue % inch square or 
the equivalent. 

It is easily operated. Simply hold the foot treadle down till 
the work is finished. 

The large throat gives ample room for conveniently handling 
brass castings. 

The distance from the front of the cutters back to the frame 
is 12 inches, and it is 10% inches from the top of the iower cutter 
holder to the bottom of the guides. 

Floor space required only 34 x 30 inches. 

Write for further particulars. 


The Waterbury Farrel 
Foundry @©@ Machine Co. 


Waterbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


Main Office and Works Western Office 
WATERBURY, CONN. 1012 Williamson Bidg., CLEVELAND, 0. 


Power Sprue Cutter (2058) 


Reduce Your Factory Expense 


One of the expenses of the plating room is the cost of Spanish Felt Wheels. You may renew the 
life of these wheels after they have become hard from long service with the use of STEVENS’ POLISH- 
ERS’ FRIEND. 

It is put up in paste form _in paper cartons. It costs less than tallow, besides this composition has 
cutting qualities as well as producing the softening effect upon the wheel. 

Notice the name “Stevens” on each package. 


WHITE COLUMBIA COLORING 


Prepared and shipped in cakes that just fit the hand. Its use gives a fine finish to nickel plated work 
and fine brass castings where a higher color is required. It is especially invaluable for use on castings 
having embossed parts or deep backgrounds. The particles left in the interstices are easily washed out. 
It is sometimes called “White Rouge.” It is put up in brick form and offered at a low figure. _ 

I manufacture a complete line of Polishers’ and Platers’ Compositions. If you want to save money 
get my prices and samples for test before placing your orders. These compositions are known all over the 
country. They are goods of QUALITY. 


Cor. Larned & Third Sts. 


Frederic B. Stevens, pverroit, 


Manufacturer Foundry Facings and Supplies, Polishers’ and Platers’ Compositions and Supplies. 
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